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First in Pirrsspurce 
In Radio Advertising 


Every year since 1925, The Press has published more radio 
advertising than any other two Pittsburgh papers combined. 
1930 points to the perpetuation of this uninterrupted leader- 
ship. The first 7 months of this year show 110,502 total na- 
tional and local radio linage in The Press—a lead of 31,626— 
40%—over the other evening-Sunday Pittsburgh paper. 


The obvious reason why this standing of “First in Pittsburgh” 
is maintained by The Press is its “Habit of Producing Re- 
sults” ... the same reason that makes The Press the prof- 
itable medium for advertisers in every field. 


The Power of the Press 
in Pittsburgh 


During July, 1930, The Press published 46.5% of the ad- 
vertising appearing in all Pittsburgh newspapers—40.7% 
more than the other evening and Sunday paper—127.9% 
more than the morning paper. It led in 26 of 35 adver- 
tising classifications. From figures published in Media 
Records, Inc., the recognized source of reliable informa- 
tion fer space buyers. 


(Properly exclusive of advertising carried in na- 
tional magazine distributed with other Sunday paper) 
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| WONDER \F THAT'S 
MY ROOM THEY'RE 
SF) TALKIN’ ABOUT ? 


POM-POM 1S GOING 
TO HAVE THE 
a J} (Nicest Roqm 


‘“SOCK...BANG 
BIFFY 


by 
George (Bringing Up Father) McManus 


ldeas about what is low-brow and what is high-brow have changed in recent years. This, 
| think, is due to a more complete realization by the public that it's not so much what you 
do as how you do it. Charlie Chaplin has had many imitators. They all did essentially 
the same things that Charlie did. But none of them ever attained popularity. Most of 
them were branded as vulgar and low-brow by the very people who were first to call 
Chaplin an artist. And so it is with the comic strip. Those which survive in this sophis- 
ticated day could easily kill themselves in one insertion. Maggie could ruin me the next 
tme she hits Jiggs. But she won't. She knows how to carry out her rough domestic 


procedure in a way that makes even readers who wouldn't touch corn beef and cabbage 


laugh at the exaggeration. 
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Consulting Engineers 
and Accountants — 
Merchandising 


Counselors 


Specialists 


in the coordination of 
Men,Money, Material, 
Machinery and Man- 


agement to produce 
adequate business 


profits. 


A brochure contain- 
ing the papers pre- 
sented at the Third 
Annual Merchandis- 
ing Conference con- 
ducted by Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Co., 
Inc., will be loaned 
to executives upon 
request. 
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BY WALTER MANN 


The “Mid-South Empire” 


Continuing our review of newspaper sur- 
veys, let us now glance at two issued by 
the well-known “Appeal-ers,” the Com- 
mercial Appeal and Evening Appeal, of 
Memphis, Tennessee. The first is a 104- 
page booklet entitled “The Power of the 
Appeal Papers in Both City and Country 
in the Mid-South Empire,” while the sec- 
ond is called “Consumer Analysis of the 
Greater Memphis Market.” (Forty pages.) 

What constitutes the ‘Mid-South 
Empire’? The question is answered for 
us by a small map (of which there is a 
larger copy inside the booklet) on the 
cover of the first of these studies. From 
the map we see that it is that “area on 
either side of the Mississippi river extend- 
ing from Kentucky to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico.” More specifically, it is those parts 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
which are around Memphis and in which 
the Appeal Papers are read. 

The “Mid-South Empire,” as _ herein 
laid out, falls into two parts: the city of 
Memphis and the outlying territory. Each 
division is treated separately in the survey. 
First comes Memphis, with a brief state- 
ment of its commercial importance, fol- 
lowed by pictures of a number of modern 
and beautiful buildings and scenes in the 
city to show what manner of place Mem- 
phis is. These pictures completely re- 
vamped my mental picture of Memphis as 
a leisurely Southern city playing at busi- 
ness and showed me its uptodateness in 
every respect. Then graphs and figures 
show how the Appeal Papers cover this 
large market, which from these figures is 
unquestionably one of the first in the 
South. 

The outlying district is then taken up in 
the same way, the largest towns being 
given two pages each—one an aerial view 
of the locality itself and the other a con- 
cise statement of facts regarding popula- 
tion, retail and wholesale outlets, principal 
industries and other information of interest 
to possible manufacturers, wholesalers, 
advertisers, etc., wishing to reach the 
‘Mid-South Market.” 


Greater Memphis Market 


The second book, “Consumer Analysis 
of the Greater Memphis Market,” is com- 
piled “as of January 1, 1930,” and, accord- 
ing to the foreword, is the first issue of 
a publication that will be made an annual 
event of the Appeal Papers. Its purpose 
is “to provide a clear and more compre- 
hensive understanding of the buying habits 
of Greater Memphis households,” which 
means the households within the city limits 
of Memphis proper. 

The booklet gives important consumer 
buying habit statistics for approximately 100 
products sold in Memphis and_ includes 
such data as the number of families using 
a given product, relative sales for each 
brand, etc. The analysis was compiled 
from information gathered from consumers 
by means of a questionnaire sent to “se- 


lected families’ of various neighborhoods 
in the area in and around Memphis. The 
returns received from 3 per cent of the 
list and from which the analysis is made 
are said to give a perfect cross-section of 
the city as a whole. Unfortunately the 
method of choosing those neighborhoods 
was not described in the text. 

_ Whether it does give such a cross-sec. 
tion or not is not for me to say, but the 
“Analysis” as well as the booklet on the 
“Mid-South Empire” seems to be carefully 
and capably done and should be of great 
interest to those concerned with marketing 
their goods in this territory. Available 
free from the Appeal Papers, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Virginia’s “Magic City” 

Three surveys from Roanoke, Virginia, 
merit our attention while we are on the 
subject of Southern newspaper studies, 
Prepared in conformity with the standard 
data form of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, they are issued by 
the Roanoke World-News and the Roanoke 
Times. 

From the last two pages of these surveys, 
which contain brief descriptions and per- 
tinent data on the Roanoke market, we 
learn three impressive facts concerning this 
section: First, Roanoke now has a popu- 
lation of 69,156, an increase of 36 per 
cent over 1920; second, it is the home of 
105 manufacturing establishments; third, it 
has a home ownership of 46 per cent as 
compared with 24 per cent for Dayton, 
Ohio, 29 per cent for Albany, New York, 
and 18 per cent for Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. These are but a few of the reasons 
bod it is known in Virginia as the “Magic 

ity.” : 

A map showing Roanoke as the prin- 
cipal trading center of Southwest Virginia 
is attached to each survey. 

Available free from the Times-World 
Corporation, Roanoke, Virginia. Eight 
pages each. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Credit Extension and Causes of Failure 
Among Philadelphia Grocers. (Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 700, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 
Department of Commerce.) A survey 0 
the credit policies of 1,371 grocery stores 
in Philadelphia, all going concerns, an 
the causes contributing to failure of thitty- 
five which passed through bankruptcy. 
Ten cents a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., twelve 
pages. 

Operating Costs of Service Grocer) 
Stores in lowa for the Year 1927. By 
William F. Bristol with the cooperation 
of the Iowa Retail Merchants Association. 
Based on questionnaires obtained from 
sixty-one stores; illustrated. Fifty cents 
a copy from the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce, State 


University of Iowa, Iowa City, eighty- 
seven pages. 
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July Newspaper Lineage in Eighty Cities* 


One city, out of the eighty listed 
below, showed a gain in newspaper 
advertising lineage for July, 1930, as 
compared to the same month of last 
year. The 223 newspapers listed here 
carried 153,969,094 lines of advertis- 
ing in July, 23,769,504 less than in 
July, 1929, a loss of 13.37 per cent. 
Twenty-seven newspapers showed 
gains, while 196 showed losses for the 
month. Figures obtained by this 
magazine, the satistical department of 
the New York Evening Post, and the 
Advertising Record Company. 


1930 1929 Change 

Akron ..... 1,992,789 3,045,492 — 1,052,703 
Albany .... 2,034,510 2,169,529 — 135,019 
Allentown .. 1,424,178 1,680,698 — 256,520 
Altoona .... 832,776 895,762 — 62,986 
AGPOER 6:05 640,934 732,452 — 91,518 
Atlanta .... 2,122,680 2,485,868 — 363,188 
Baltimore .. 3,151,452 3,334,100 — 182,648 
Birmingham. 1,901,032 2,288,062 — 387,030 
Boston... 3,656,191 4,092,889 — 436,698 
Bridgeport .. 1,867,168 2,019,982 — 152,814 
Buffalo .... 2,509,044 2,855,265 — 346,221 
Camden .... 1,252,912 1,503,316 — 250,404 
Cedar Rapids 555,296 646,067 — 90,771 
Chattanooga. 1,010,339 1,193,238 — 182,899 
Chicago .... 4,986,630 5,954,547 — 967,917 
Cincinnati .. 2,643,503 3,110,459 — 466,956 
Cleveland .. 2,614,314 3,094,569 — 480,255 
Columbus .. 2,351,211 2,935,057 — 583,846 
Dayton .... 2,096,780 2,752,666 — 655,886 
Denver ..... 1,587,857 1,893,743 — 305,886 
Des Moines. 1,322,328 1,476,131 — 153,803 
DeErolt «+3 3,525,564 4,581,122 — 1,055,558 
(ee 959,140 1,310,498 — 351,358 
Fort Worth. 1,576,848 1,672,062 — 95,214 
Cy a 668,846 814,815 — 145,969 
Greensboro.. 703,879 928,221 — 224,342 
Hartford ... 1,977,395 2,166,791 — 189,396 
Houston ... 2,569,504 2,821,084 — 251,580 
Indianapolis. 2,241,675 2,881,881 — 640,206 
anesville .. 459,413 435,106 + 24,307 
ersey City.. 454,117 541,667 — 87,550 
FOUL cs:aicans 782,656 844,494 — 61,838 
Kalamazoo . 791,441 943,954 — 152,513 
Kansas City. 2,597,907 2,978,389 — 380,482 
Knoxville .. 1,191,372 1,230,908 — 39,536 
Lancaster ... 568,540 634,135 — 65,595 
Lansing .... 1,713,708 2,105,474 — 391,766 
Long Beach. 1,320,242 1,512,532 — 192,290 
Los Angeles. 4,876,872 5,569,578 — 692,706 
Louisville .. 2,177,586 2,474,308 — 296,722 
Memphis ... 2,130,226 2,238,411 — 108,185 
Miami ..... 853,748 1,519,056 — 665,308 
Milwaukee . 2,064,435 2,480,385 — 415,950 
Minneapolis. 2,260,852 2,539,985 — 279,133 
New Bedford. 804,020 1,049,936 — 245,916 
New Orleans 2,683,598 3,052,524 — 368,926 
New York.. 10,035,404 11,747,645 — 1,712,241 
Newark .... 1,306,097 1,459,315 — 153,218 
Oakland ... 1,866,634 2,125,410 — 258,776 
Okla. City . 1,971,445 2,081,394 — 109,949 
Omaha .... 1,338,718 1,514,908 — 176,190 
Philadelphia. 4,740,817 5,384,193 — 643,376 
Pittsburgh .. 3,021,985 3,480,845 — 458,860 
Portland, Ore. 2,505,902 2,530,962 — 25,060 
Providence . 2,138,394 2,432,228 — 293,834 
Richmond .. 1,509,382 1,744,736 — 235,354 
Rochester .. 2,568,801 2,740,799 — 171,998 
St. Joseph .. 793,100 937,356 — 144,256 
St. Louts ... 2,742,620 3,409,100 — 666,480 
St. Paul .... 1,812,972 2,183,720 — 370,748 
Salt Lake City 1,607,088 1,830,080 — 222,992 
San Antonio. 2,240,441 2,536,126 — 295,685 
San Francisco 3,495,221 3,557,180 — 61,959 
Scranton ... 1,520,890 1,741,845 — 220,955 
SOAMIC 50.06 2,471,837 2,744,991 — 273,154 
South Bend . 1,419,650 1,776,482 — 356,832 
Spokane .... 1,782,085 1,995,077 — 212,992 
Springfield, Ill. 455,488 562,632 — 107,184 
Springfield, 

ass. .... 1,294,076 1,457,932 — 163,856 
Syracuse 2,066,092 2,225,069 — 158,977 
Tacoma 1,543,404 1,798,506 — 255,102 
TAMIR ..5% 847,532 1,027.376 — 179,844 
Topeka ..... 968,737 985,936 — 17,199 
Trenton .... 700,809 840,627 — 139,818 
AMOR cx ewreis 1,597,914 1,667,014 — 69,100 
oe er 473,074 529,676 — 56,602 
Washington. 3,256,545 3,359,651 — 103,106 
Wheeling ... 1,157,040 1,289,442 — 132,402 
Wilkes-Barre. 795,578 929,474 — 133,896 
Worcester .. 1,415,854 1,623,663 — 207,809 


Totals ..153,969,094 177,738,598 —23,769,504 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher 


New York Chicago 


There’s a reason for this unusual record 
(not unusual for Janesville). Diversi- 
fied industry, rich dairying country, 
excellent small grain crops in spite of 
drought everywhere else, the best 
tobacco in years and higher than usual 
milk checks mean that there’s money to 
spend in the Janesville Market this fall. 
Route your salesmen into Janesville. 
Include the Gazette in your advertis- 
ing schedules and receive merchandising 
cooperation that will pay you many fold. 


*From page 328, August 30 
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Janesville Gazette 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


FREDERICK A. KIMBALL COMPANY, Inc., Representatives 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia Detroit 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1939 


THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Director 
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Significant News 


e @ @ In anticipation of more active business, the 
railroads are pushing their programs of betterments and 
expansion, Elisha Lee, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
announced last week. In this work, he said, they are 
spending this year one billion dollars, considerably more 
than last year. 


e @ @ Railroad car loadings, though still much below 
last year, are now showing rising gains. In the week 
ended August 30 the number of cars was 4.7 per cent 
more than in the preceding week compared with a gain 
of only 2.1 per cent in the same period of 1929. 


e @ @ A decided improvement in sentiment and some 
increase of activity is noted by the commercial agencies. 


@ @ @ The Morrow interests, which control Gold 
Dust, are moving to acquire Ward Baking with a view to 
assuming management rather than to effecting a merger 
with their other properties. 


e @ @ The first attempt of an industry to establish 
complete self government is said to be contemplated in 
the proposed Full-Fashioned Hosiery Exchange, plans for 
which were discussed this week by leading manufacturers. 
The purpose is to adopt uniform trade usages and stand- 
atds of practice and manufacture, to publish quotations on 
stocks, regulate market reports, settle trade disputes and 
encourage trading between members. 


@ @ @ Several Wisconsin corporations announced this 
week a plan for assuring steady employment for their 
workmen. This plan provides that any man with two 
years’ experience in any of these companies, if unable to 
find work in any of them, may draw 65 per cent of his 
wages for 100 days. 


@ @ @ New York gasoline interests, headed by Stand- 
ad Oil of New York, started this week a new gasoline 
wat with a cut of two cents a gallon. Most of the big 
ptoducers followed suit. 


® @ @ Rubber reached this week the lowest price at 
Which it has ever sold. The main reason given was the 
tefusal of the Dutch East India government to join in the 
testriction of production plan. London dispatches say the 
collapse threatens British interests with losses that may run 
to $600,009,000. World production is increasing while 
world consumption is falling off. 


® @ @ Linoleum prices were cut this week by Congo- 
leum-Nairn and W. & J. Sloane to the average extent of 
tbout 10 per cent. No change is expected this fall in 
the prices in the soft-surface field. 


® @ @ Moving pictures are likely soon to come into 
Wse again for advertising purposes, according to Eugene 
- Way, of the motion picture division of the Department 
of Commerce. He thinks cartoons and comedy will have 
4 part like entertainment features in the air, and that 
subtle advertising material” may be included in the body 


of the picture. He expects much from color also. Some 
circuits, he says, have already established agencies to take 
contracts, and three outstanding producers are ready to 
make advertising moving pictures. 


@ @ @ Woolworth sales in August were 9.7 per cent 
less than in August, 1929, but President Parsons says a 
turn in the decline started in the week ended August 9. 
Most of the larger chains reported substantial losses, not- 
able exceptions being Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea, up 
4.2 per cent, and W. T. Grant with an increase of 6.2 
per cent. 


@ @ e The effect of the price decline on dollar sales 
is indicated by the fact that A & P sold nearly 16 per 
cent more goods by weight this August than in the previous 
August. 


@ @ @ Current declines in chain store sales are largely 
attributable to the marked decline in commodity prices, 
a fact to which attention has frequently been called by 
executives of these companies. It has much to do with 
losses in mail-order house sales, Woolworth’s and those 
of most of the large grocery chains. 


@ e@ e@ Confidential charts prepared for the guidance 
of boards of directors of these companies give vivid 
evidence of the facts. In one case made known to SALES 
MANAGEMENT, the curve of dollar sales keeps steadily 
above the curve of quantity of goods sold since 1922 up 
to about the middle of 1926. Since that time the dollar 
sales line, though still mounting, has been underneath 
the tonnage line. This phenomenon points to a price- 
trend change in the near future. 


@ @ e@ “The chain store industry is going through a 
period of unwarranted public attacks and necessary in- 
ternal improvements,” said A. H. Morrill, president of 
Kroger and of the National Chain Store Association, in 
announcing this week the program of the association’s 
convention in Chicago late this month. Never was there 
such need of cooperation, he added. 


@ @ @ The world wheat crop for 1930 is estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture at 3 per cent more 
than the crop of 1929, figuring on returns from twenty- 
six countries. Beerbohm’s estimate is an increase of 6.2 
per cent. 


@ @ @ While the Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
late last week was giving out estimates of August produc- 
tion indicating a decline over the preceding August 
amounting to 53 per cent and over last July of 12 per 
cent, Henry Ford on the eve of sailing for Europe was 
expressing the opinion that the slump in business is not 
likely to survive October. 


@ @ @ While production of electric power fell off last 
month in comparison with August, 1929, output in the 
first six months was 1.7 per cent higher than in the same 
period last year. 
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Nine Plans to Give 


Salesmen Who Say 
“Business Is Rotten” 


HE “newest competition” is 

the oldest competition in the 

world masked, bogy fashion, 

by a modern hooded sheet. It 
is the competition between goods for 
sale and the shadowy spirit of hard 
times which whispers in the buyer's 
ear, “Keep your money. You may 
need it.” 

Faced by the “newest competition,” 
sales managers are casting about for 
ideas which will stimulate their sales 
forces to harder work and to more 
effective effort in separating buyers 
from their dollars. In spite of slower 
business in nearly every industry, some 
sales forces in each line are producing 
satisfactorily. Invariably, in such 
cases, the managing sales executives 
have been alert to change past 
methods of assisting their men in the 
field. 

One sales manager in the lighting 
fixture industry, casting about for a 
way to keep his men upon their toes, 
was considering the volume of adver- 
tising designed to induce dealers to 
order and sell his goods. Month after 
month a campaign of elaborate folders 
had been sent with good results. The 
keynote of the mailing was the same, 
although details differed. The thought 
struck him that, although bulletins to 
salesmen were regularly sent, they 
were considered not as a campaign, 
but as items of disconnected informa- 
tion. Why not address an advertis- 
ing campaign to the salesmen? 

Without material increase in cost, 
a plan was laid out, using salesmen’s 
daily reports as the stock on which 
advertising was printed. Each month 
a different color of paper was used, 
on which a standard ruled form of 
report was printed. In blank spaces 
at the top and bottom, different col- 
ored inks emphasized messages for 
the month, which stressed profitable 
lines or urged concentration of effort 
where it would be most effective. 

Each salesman, therefore, saw at 
least daily, or twenty-five times a 
month, the message which his sales 


manager wished impressed on_ his 
mind. Salesmen have the same type 
of mental reaction as customers and 
consumers and, therefore, responded 
in a highly gratifying manner to 
repetitive stimuli of advertising copy 
addressed to them. 

A somewhat similar plan was also 
effective, when a sales manager of a 
high-priced business service sent daily 
a three-inch by five-inch card on 
which was printed some phrase or 
pithy paragraph for the salesman to 
use in his daily work. Colors of 
cards changed daily. For example, a 
few of the ideas were: 

“Make decisions; 
them.” 

“Any prospect is a cold prospect 
until you have warmed him up.” 

“Expose yourself to business; you 
will catch it.” 

Caskets have few talking points. 
Salesmen calling monthly upon the 
same customers ran out of sales am- 
munition and had fallen into the 
“Anything today?” habit. The sales 
manager, when traveling about vari- 
ous territories, was particularly im- 
pressed with the difficulty his salesmen 
found in displaying the line, sold 
mainly from photographs. Dealers 
usually were certain they were familiar 
with the entire line and often refused 
to take time to look. The salesmen 
were inclined to be sold on the same 
idea, and therefore found the prob- 
lem of getting a satisfactory interview 
increasingly serious. 

The difficulty was solved by issu- 
ing to the entire sales force each 
month one definitely new idea, illus- 
trated by a photograph or a sample. 
Each salesman was thus supplied with 
an “opener,” which he was required to 
demonstrate to each dealer. Because 
he knew that his customers were not 
familiar with this idea, he was 


don’t expect 


stronger in his effort to gain the 
dealer’s interest. Dealers soon began 
to expect interesting information from 
the salesmen, and gave preference to 
their company. 
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BY LINCOLN LOTHROP 


Secretary and Director of Merchan. 
dising, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & 
Company, Inc., Boston. 


Incidentally, the necessity of pro- 
ducing monthly new ideas or new 
adaptations of old ideas stimulated 
ingenuity of the management of the 
company in a healthy manner. 

A food products company discov- 
ered that its elaborate sales manual 
and sales kit were almost unused by 
its salesmen. No expense had been 
spared to provide them with the most 
modern equipment. The manage- 
ment seeking reasons for the falling 
sales curve, found that an important 
step was lacking in its training pro- 
gram, which had omitted drilling the 
men in the materials of the manual 
and kit. 

The sales promotion department 
mapped out a definite program and 
notified salesmen. A field coach, one 
of the oldest salesmen, who had been 
notably successful in training junior 
salesmen, planned long trips to con- 
tact each man. He notified every man 
a week in advance of his arrival. 
Through home office bulletins and the 
coach’s letters, each man knew that 
he was expected to study intensively 
the sales manual during the week of 
grace, and in the larger number of 
instances prepared himself for the 
coaching period. 

When the field coach arrived he 
required the salesman to make him 
an actual sales presentation, and 
afterwards criticized constructively 
from notes. A number of calls were 
then made together in the field and 
later commented upon. The coach, 
as well as the salesman, sold goods 
to customers, and an opportunity was 
thus given to put principles into prac- 
tice under supervision. Several more 
drills in standard presentation meth- 
ods, with answers to objections, com- 
pleted the program of the visit. 

An interesting corollary was the 
metiiod of compensation of the field 
coach, which was in the form of a 
salary and bonus. The bonus was 
based upon the increase in sales vol 
ume of all salesmen contacted for 4 
period of six months following the 
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1. Bulletins to salesmen were turned into an advertising campaign—and considered as such. 
A daily card, with a short, pithy message each day, spurred business service salesmen. 
One new selling idea every month was furnished salesmen, giving a new face to an old story. 
Finding salesmen did not know the manual and sales kit, a food company sent out a field coach. 


Salesmen changed territories, acting as each other’s sales manager, thus exchanging many good 


A factory executive spent one week in the field with each salesman of a textile company. 


6 

7. Every new salesman was sponsored by an “old” man in a construction company. 

8. Salesmen interviewed what they thought wasa prospect who turned out to be a counselor. 
9 


Salesmen were urged to make two and a half times as many calls in a “bad” year as in a 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
Is Your Sales Force Suffering with a Case of the “Dumps”? 
Here Are Nine Tested Plans for Pulling It Out: 


coaching period. The coach thus re- 
ceived an incentive which stimulated 
him to his best efforts at all times. 

An office appliance organization ap- 
plied the coaching idea in temporary 
manner. Salesmen working in adjacent 
city territories exchanged territories by 
pairs, and each acted as the other's 
sales manager for two weeks, furnish- 
ing leads, prospects and suggested 
toutings. In the evenings each pair 
of salesmen compared experiences and 
ctiticized each other’s work. Two 
days of each week the men traveled 
together, giving their sales talks 
alternately. Much interest was aroused 
because a portion of commissions was 
allowed as an override to the “acting 
sales manager.” In some instances 
tesults were so. successful that sales- 
men requested that the time of ex- 
change be extended. 

“Hunting in couples” also was the 
basis of an idea put into action by a 
textile products company whose re- 


turns and allowances had grown too 
large. The sales force as_ usual 
blamed the factory and the factory 
hung the crape on the sales force. 
Not only was the effect serious in 
dollars on the company’s net profits, 
but the loss of good will was assum- 
ing proportions alarming enough to 
overshadow adverse general business 
conditions. 

As a remedy, factory and office 
executives were detailed, one at a 
time, to spend a week each in the field 
with different members of the sales 
force, meeting the trade and later 
commenting on sales methods. Among 
the many satisfactory results gained, 
some of them unexpected, were: 
closer mutual understanding of fac- 
tory and sales problems; discovery of 
unsuspected consumer attitudes; a new 
price range opportunity; a sales out- 
let in chain stores which had been 
believed to be impossible of approach; 
and a transfer to the sales force of 
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one member of the factory personnel 
who became one of the best pro- 
ducers in the field. 

It is somewhat unusual to obtain 
an excellent salesman so casually 
from the factory organization and a 
construction specialty company makes 
no particular efforts in that direction. 
For years it endeavored, with some- 
what indifferent results, to add new 
men principally through its own sales 
force. This year the business depres- 
sion forced a plan of recruiting 
stimulation which has been productive 
beyond expectation. All salesmen are 
paid on a commission basis, with 
drawing accounts. Each salesman 
who recruits a successful new man 
is paid a fixed sum as bonus. The 
test as to whether or not the new 
man is successful is his presence with 
the company three months later. 
Naturally, the sponsor of the new 
man does his best to help his recruit 

(Continued on page 410) 


The bargain appeal 
has been succeeded 
in many depart- 
ment stores by an 
appeal of the ex- 
clusive. This is one 
of the most impor- 
tant reasons for the 
growth of private 
brands. 


HE ascendancy of the so-called 
private brand* is not a new 
development, as many recent 
commentaries on the subject 
would indicate. The movement has 
been under way for the last twenty 
years. 

It was about 1910 that large-scale 
retailing first began to attain formid- 
able proportions. At that time, the 
chains started to emerge from the 
chrysalis stage. By then department 
stores had demonstrated that they 
were much more than an experiment 
in merchandising. The mail-order 
houses were near the pinnacle of their 
success. Already there was abundant 
evidence that the practical monopoly 
which small proprietors always en- 
joyed in retailing would soon have to 
be generously shared with large cor- 
porate retailers. 

It was the advent of this new era 
in retail merchandising that gradually 
brought about conditions eventually 


* (Previous articles on the subject of 
private brands appeared in the following 
issues: ‘The Private Brand—Bombshell 
or Dud?”, August 9; “What We Have 
Learned About Fighting Private Brands”, 
September 6.) 
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The Private Brand 
Manufacturers 


An article in two parts 


BY RALPH W. WILLIAMS 


President, Williams & Saylor, Inc. 
New York City 


In this article, and the one that will fol- 
low it next week, we present a keen analy- 
sis of the private brand problem as seen 
from the point of view of an advertising 
agent. In this first article, Mr. Williams 
shows why retailers, both large and small, 
must have exclusive merchandise to meet 
competition. In the next article, he will 
show, specifically, how the problem can 
be met by progressive manufacturers. 


culminating in the present impasse 
between private brands and manufac- 
turers’ brands. Perhaps it was inevi- 
table that this situation should have 
developed as it did. 

The first thing that caused trouble 
was the change which took place in 
the relative sizes of the retailer and 
the manufacturer. The retailer was 
always comparatively small. By as- 
sembling goods from hundreds of 
sources of supply, the merchant man- 
aged to do a fraction of the business 
that the manufacturer did on his 
single line, which was often only one 
product. Retailers, taking them as 4 
whole, were in no position to talk 
back to the manufacturers, They had 
to accept his terms and conditions of 
sale. 

At first, the syndicate systems 
effected no material change in this 
situation. To be sure, they bought 
in much larger quantities than the in- 
dividual retailer. But they were satis- 
fied if they could get some sort of 
quantity discounts on their purchases, 
and succeeded in getting full whole- 
sale recognition from only a few 
manufacturers. 

For a time the chains depended 
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Avalanche — How 


Can Meet It 


“Recently there has grown up in the 
minds of many manufacturers a needless 
anxiety as to the divergence of the inter- 
ests of manufacturer and retailer where 
brands are concerned. Much of this anx- 
iety might easily be allayed if merchan- 
disers, both retail and manufacturing, 
would look more deeply into the subject 
and perceive that the building up of the 
brand or trade name of an article is an 
instrumentality of merchandising, not an 
end in itself.” —-From Mr. Williams’ sec- 
ond article on this subject. This article 
will appear in the September 20 i’sue. 


mainly on the novelty of their mer- 
chandising idea as their principal 
appeal. When this lost its charm 
they started to emphasize price. Price 
was the chains’ sure-fire shot for sev- 
eral years. However, competition 
among the chains, themselves, and 
better merchandising on the part of 
the independents has gradually re- 
duced the potency of the price appeal, 
although it is still used extensively. 
With a number of competing chains 
all crying ‘“‘price,’ bargain-merchan- 
dising lost its pulling power, and some 
better method of drawing customers 
had to be found. 

This new lure was discovered in 
exclusive merchandise, private brands 
and other exclusive features. The ex- 
clusive appeal is the overwhelming 
vogue in merchandising at present. 
In saying this, I am not forgetting 
that the chains always had their own 
brands and that they had many articles 
packed or manufactured especially for 
them. Though the chains offered 
these things to their trade, still price 
and not “own” goods was emphasized 
as their leading sales appeal until re- 
cently, 

The "situation with department 


stores is pretty much the same. The 
only difference is that department 
stores never did kotow to manufac- 
turers to any extent. They always 
aimed to do creative buying—to have 
certain merchandise made exclusively 
for them. They always bought to 
avoid standardizing their stocks. They 
always scouted for fresh goods, for 
novelties, for things that few other 
stores would be able to offer. They 
always sought new methods of dis- 
playing and advertising their merchan- 
dise, new and attractive ways of in- 
dividualizing their appeal to the pub- 
lic. Originality in method and in 
merchandise has been the very essence 
of the department store system from 
the beginning. These stores are now 
doing no more than adding a little 
emphasis to an appeal they have al- 
ways used. 

So we see that after all private 
brands, in themselves, are not an issue 
in the present controversy between 
manufacturers and retailers. The pri- 
vate brand is only one of several in- 
strumentalities that the retailer is 
using to attain exclusiveness in his 
stock. The retail merchant, whether 

(Continued on page 404) 
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In department 
store advertising 
everywhere private 
brand goods are 
continuously 
“plugged.” The re- 
currence of the 
phrase “exclusive 
with us’ is the key 
to the retailer’s 
angle on the whole 
private brand ques- 
tion. 


Five Reasons 
Why Copeland 
Sales Have 


Jumped: 


HEN 
Copeland 
Products, 


Inc., en- 
larged and modern- 
ized manufacturing 
facilities at Mount 
Clemens, Michigan, 
in the fall of 1929, 
before anyone could 
predict business con- 
ditions for 1930, the 
management 
mapped out a pro- 
gram calling for a 
25 per cent sales in- 
crease. 

The actual increase 
reported for the first half of 1930 is 
43 per cent. 

This calls to mind the fact that 
the electric refrigeration industry has 
been one of the few bright spots in 
the business picture thus far this year. 
All leading manufacturers in this 
field, as far as the facts are known, 
have made substantial gains. But an 
increase of 43 per cent in sales dur- 
ing the first half of such a year as 
the current one can hardly be credited 
entirely to fortuitous circumstances. 

W. D. McElhinny, vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Copeland 
Sales Company, was asked, therefore, 
to what he attributes the success of 
his organization during this period. 
In reply, Mr. McElhinny named 
several factors, chief of which are: 

1. Improvements in the product; 

2. Enthusiasm aroused in a series 
of sales meetings; 

3. A larger and more active field 
organization ; 

4. More and _ better 
with dealers; 

5. Taking advantage of existing 
conditions. 

“You want to talk about sales 


cooperation 


1. Improvement 
in the product 


Copeland Licks 
“Depression” with 
43, percent Increase 


BY D. G BAIRD 


methods, and we will come to that, 
but first let me remind you that the 
success of any sales organization de- 
pends in large measure on what it 
has to sell,” Mr. McElhinny said. 
‘Many a competent sales organization 
gets the blame for unsatisfactory re- 
sults when the fault really lies with 
the product or the price. You can’t 
make dealers and salesmen enthusiastic 
over the product unless you can make 
them believe that it is the best value 
on the market, and they can’t close 
many prospects unless they can make 
the prospects believe the same thing. 
There is plenty of competition in 
every field. 

“I want to emphasize the fact that 
we made numerous genuine improve- 
ments in our 1930 models; im- 
provements which can be seen and 
demonstrated, which make the prod- 
uct a far greater value, which have 
aroused the enthusiasm of our entire 
organization, and consequently have 
made the product easier to sell. 

“In our domestic refrigerators we 
added a water chiller, installed the 
cold control in a convenient place, 
put an electric light inside the 
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2. Enthusiasm 
aroused by sales meetings 


cabinet, placed the 
machinery at the 
bottom, where it is 
out of sight and 
out of mind, and 
locked it up; we 
made the machinery 
silent and improved 
the appearance of 
the cabinets. 

“In the commer- 
cial field the greatest 
objection has been 
that electric re- 
frigeration dries 
out foods and 
causes them to lose 
weight; we de 
veloped a commercial unit which 
does not dehydrate foods and our 
commercial sales reacted immediately. 

“About the middle of January we 
held a national sales convention here. 
We showed distributors and dealers 
our new factory and our new models 
and they were highly enthusiastic 
over both. We told them of our 
sales plans for 1930 and they were 
more highly enthusiastic. They were 
sold on the company and on the 
product as they had never been be- 
fore. 

“From about February 1 to May 
1 myself and a corps of assistants 
from the factory traveled all over the 
country, holding district sales meet- 
ings in twenty-six centers for dis- 
tributors, dealers and their salesmen. 
Each meeting lasted two days, with 
attendance ranging from about 40 
to 350. There were no frills at all; 
we got right down to work-a-day 
facts and talked about the new 
models and how to sell them. We 
devoted considerable attention to the 
product, of course, because, as I have 
already pointed out, you can’t make 
dealers and salesmen enthusiastic 
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3. Field Organization 


larger and more active 


about a product un- 
less you can make 
them believe it is 
the best value on 
the market, and they 
can’t close many 
prospects unless 
they can make the 
prospects believe the 
same thing. 

“We also dis- 
cussed the dealet’s 
set-up, best methods 
of directing _ sales- 
men, getting pros- 
pects, making 
demonstrations, clos- 
ing, and promo- 
tional plans of various kinds. We 
not only aroused their enthusiasm, 
but we also gave them a lot of con- 
crete sales assistance. Between meet- 
ings we held conferences with 
distributors and dealers to help them 
solve their problems and plan their 
campaigns. 

“In the meantime, we had more 
than doubled our sales organization 
in the field and made some important 
changes in our sales set-up. Previ- 
ously our field sales organization 
consisted of only three regional 
managers and five or six sales rep- 
tesentatives, all of whom reported 
direct to the factory. 

“Late last year we began picking 
out recruits for this field force, 
choosing them with careful considera- 
tion of their general business knowl- 
edge and ability, as well as of their 
knowledge of electric refrigeration 
and how to sell it. In other words, 
we sought men who could engage 
new dealers and get them started 
tight and who could diagnose and 
Ptescribe for an ailing dealership or 
disttibutorship, as well as go out 
with a retail salesman and help him 
Close a sale. 


4. Dealer Cooperation 
better and more extensive 


Instead of lamenting the fact that business con- 
ditions did not warrant extension of sales effort, 
Copeland executives jumped in and worked out 
a new and stronger sales plan than they ever 
had before, and drove ahead intensively for 
business. The result was a fat increase in volume. 
during the first six months. The new sales poli- 
cies are explained here by W. D. McElhinny, 
vice-president in charge of sales for Copeland. 


“We re-zoned the country into 
eight districts, with a regional man- 
ager in charge of each, and increased 
the number of sales representatives in 
the field to sixteen. The regional 
managers are men who have been 
outstandingly successful with us in 
various capacities and who have busi- 
ness ability as well as_ technical 
knowledge. They work with dis- 
tributors and dealers in the field, 
appoint new ones, help them perfect 
their organizations, and supervise the 
field representatives in their zones. 

“We hired the field representatives 
with the understanding that they 
would work under and report to the 
regional managers. Most of them 
were sales managers or salesmen who 
had exceptional records, plus execu- 
tive ability. Most of them were 
chosen to work in the part of the 
country where they were then em- 
ployed unless they themselves wished 
to go elsewhere. 

“The field representatives were 
brought to the factory December 1 
and given a course of six weeks’ 
training at our expense. This training 
included a technical study of the 
product, selling and servicing both do- 
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5. Advantages 


taken of existing conditions 


mestic and commer- 
cial units, obtaining 
new dealers, getting 
them started right, 
working with 
dealers’ _—_ salesmen, 
promoting spe- 
cial dealer cam- 
paigns, conducting 
educational meet- 
ings with dealers 
and their salesmen, 
getting apartment- 
house business, and 
many other things. 

“As the regional 
managers were men 
of more experience 
and training, they were brought in for 
only the last two weeks of the course. 
All the field men then remained for 
the national convention, which fol- 
lowed immediately, and received a 
favorable introduction to the distribu- 
tors and dealers who attended. 

“We mapped out a comprehensive 
program for the regional managers 
and they for their sales representa- 
tives. They were assigned sales 
quotas representing an average in- 
crease of 25 per cent over last year. 

“In order to obtain such an in- 
crease, however, we needed more 
selling power, therefore we also as- 
signed each regional manager a new 
dealer quota and instructed them to 
cooperate with dealers in securing 
and training additional retail sales- 
men. 

“Another of their assignments was 
to work with distributors in better 
balancing their activities. Some dis- 
tributors were inclined to devote too 
much effort to their retail departments 
and not enough to wholesale; per- 
haps a larger percentage were inclined 
the other way and were depending 
too much on their wholesaling. We 

(Continued on page 411) 


A Check List for Selecting 


a Product Designer 


MANUFACTURER w h o 
planned to develop a new line 
of products recently told me 
his troubles in obtaining a 
suitable designer. This manufacturer, 
having excellent metal stamping facili- 
ties, wanted to sell small metal devices 
to several fields. He was concerned 
with large volume business sold direct 
for application on a specialty or a 
piece of home equipment. By design- 
ing or styling metal devices, he would 
be able to gain an entree. The re- 
mainder was a question of price. 

He wanted a designer to create and 
style several designs on the showing 
of which he hoped to secure business. 
The man he was interviewing had 
built up a reputation in several fields 
of design. The interview was success- 
ful until the designer told the manu- 
facturer : 

“Of course, it must be understood 
that any design you accept must not 
be changed one iota, because I have 
a reputation at stake.” 


Individualist Attitude 


Another designer with quite a repu- 
tation has complained to friends how 
stupid manufacturers are, in not ac- 
cepting some of his designs. He 
wanted, as a caprice, to organize an 
exhibit of his designs that manufac- 
turers had turned down, and let the 
designs thus shown to the art world 
speak for themselves and for the 
idiocy of the manufacturers. 

These two incidents are typical of 
the attitude of the individualist in the 
field of designing. Examples like this 
Suggest that the manufacturer steer 
clear of the designer who designs for 
his own reputation or glorification. 
Morally, such a designer is not at 
fault. He is an individualist. His 
very individualism made him his repu- 
tation. But his reputation exists in 
the minds of a comparatively few of 
this country’s vast population, the few 
whose tastes are specially trained. 

The individualist designer is excel- 
lent for the product with a limited 
market to the ultra sophisticate. But, 
if the product must be sold in volume, 
the manufacturer should engage a de- 
signer whose interest is not in his own 
reputation, but in the increase of the 
manufacturet’s sales. 


BY FRED SUHR 


When a manufacturer starts out to hire a designer 
or style specialist he can follow a much more intelli- 
gent procedure in making his choice than the old 
“eeny-meeny-miny-mo” method. Mr. Suhr out- 
lines here the criteria which can be used to judge a 
designer’s fitness for a job and to take a large 
measure of the guesswork out of the selection of a 
stylist’s services suitable for any given product. 


As a check list for the manufacturer 
I give below a group of questions 
growing out of my own experience 
and that of many manufacturers who 
have outside consultant designers or 
their own styling staff. Before the 
manufacturer is safe in taking on a 
designer he should be satisfied with 
that individual’s answers to these 
questions : 

Are you familiar with our merchan- 
dise and where it is sold? 

What types of people would you 
have to consider in making a design 
for us? 

How do you go about recognizing 
and reconciling these widely differ- 
entiated audiences ? 

Are there any definite fundamentals 
in design for mass appeal? 

Is that also true of color? 

What is your styling procedure? 

Under this heading detailed ques- 
tions are important. For instance: 

Do you survey in the field to see 
what types of merchandise in our line 
are sold? 

How do you determine which strata 
of the public constitute our largest 
market ? 

How do you discover the buying 
factor for our product, that is, the 
level of taste? 

What other comparable types of 
merchandise is the public buying in 
quantity ? 

Do you design by inspiration or by 
logic? Is your method trial and error 
or a process of reasoning? 

If your designing is a process of 
reasoning and not entirely emotional, 
what is your basis of reasoning? 

Would your own personal canons 
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of good taste arbitrate with marketing 
expediency ? 

Have you ever sold anything per- 
sonally? To the retailer? Over the 
counter? House-to-house? By mail? 

Have you any knowledge of the 
psychology that influences a sale? 

(a) Individual buying? 

(b) Mass buying? 

What (in detail) is your knowledge 
of the mechanics or execution of any 
given design in manufacturing 
process. 

What means have you, or what 
studies do you make to keep abreast 
of the fast changing desires of the 
buying public? In my line? In 
kindred lines? 

If a designer or stylist can success- 
fully cope with these questions he 
will be a help to the manufacturer. 

Besides coping with these questions 
successfully the ideal designer from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer 
should be blessed with a certain clair- 
voyance, the same clairvoyancy that 
enables the producer to pick a hit, the 
publisher to select a best seller. This 
clairvoyancy is a feeling or interpre- 
tation of the public’s shifting fancies. 
It is a realization that life makes pub- 
lic taste and not the fiat of the an- 
ointed and self-appointed critical 
fraternity. 


Booklet Identifies Lumber 


“Know the Lumber You Use,” listing the 
various grades provided by American 
Lumber Standards and noting the quali- 
ties of each, has just been published for 
consumer distribution by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as part of its national tree- 
and grade-marking program. 
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Ocean-Going 
PILOTS 


Ww 


From fourteen points of America 
and Europe, McCann business 
pilots take to the industrial seas. 
Their eyes are on the business 
barometers that forecast calm or 
storm. In the service of over one 
hundred and twenty clients they 


criss-cross the wide oceans of 


commerce, and from their voy- 
ages and explorations come the charts that spell safety for subsequent ventures. 
One of the greatest assets an advertising agency can have, in these days of 


international business, is an accumulation of past experience as the background for 


its advisory judgment. 


The 
H. K. McCANN 


Company x Advertising 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO -: CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO - DENVER 
SEATTLE ° LOS ANGELES ; TORONTO : MONTREAL 
VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG - LONDON - PARIS - FRANKFORT o.M. 


Above: H. M. Craw- 
ford, general sales 
manager, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, 


When, by the change-over from manufactured 
to natural gas, the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany were able to cut the cost of their product 
to the consumer practically in half, the sales de- 


partment had to double the volume to hold up 
How they increased and trained their 


profits. 


sales force and laid out a systematic plan for 
inducing householders to change to gas from 
other forms of home-heating is described here. 


BY AUGUSTA LEINARD 


Degrees Fatrwatast: 


San Francisco. At 


the right: With this 


degree chart the sales- 
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man can answer the 


customer’s all-impor- 
tant question, “How 
much is it going to 
cost to operate the 
conversion burner?” 


How a Public Utility Is Going 
after Volume Sales 


HE advent of natural gas has 

changed tremendously ‘ t he 

whole economic system of 

house-heating and industrial 
fueling in the marketing area covered 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. This public utility, with gen- 
eral offices in San Francisco, operates 
from King City on the south to Red- 
ding and Eureka on the north, and 
from the Sierras to the sea. 

The cut over from artificial to 
natural gas is one of the most gigantic 
projects ever undertaken in this coun- 
try, with an interconnected natural gas 
system of approximately 800 miles of 
high-pressure transmission main, hav- 
ing a daily capacity in excess of 200,- 
000,000 cubic feet a day increasable 
to 300,000,000 by intermediate com- 
pression. About 450,000 consumers, 
or 98 per cent of the company’s gas 


customers, will be changed over from 
manufactured to natural gas, in addi- 
tion to over fifty new communities 
Opening up for gas service through 
the laying of these pipe lines. The 
total gas construction expense is esti- 
mated at $28,000,000. 

Naturally, the gas-selling problem 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany has radically changed. As ex- 
plained by H. M. Crawford, general 
sales manager, it is no longer a ques- 
tion of breaking down sales resist- 
ance; it is one of volume selling. 

“With manufactured gas, 550 B. 
T. U., or heat units, at $1.00 a 1,000 
feet was what the company had to 
sell,” Mr. Crawford explained, “but 
with natural gas, 1,100 B. T. U. are 
furnished at practically the same cost. 
Since natural gas contains twice as 
much heat at the same price our vol- 
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ume, and therefore revenue per cus- 
tomer, will be greatly reduced. To 
meet this situation we have added 100 
men to our sales force. 

“In gas selling, activities are 
divided,. each type of work requiring 
its own group of specialists and sales- 
men. These types of work might be 
classified as: gas range and water 
heaters, gas heater (small type), fur- 
nace in basement, conversion burner 
in coal furnace and large industrial 
furnace. Any of these will turn meters 
and each requires its own selling plan. 

“In the natural gas campaign, spe- 
cial selling effort is being directed at 
this time to those appliances which 
most quickly build revenues for the 
company. For this reason, the con- 
version burner is being featured. This 
device permits the use of natural gas 
in furnaces where other fuel was for- 
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Vermont’s Purchasing Power 
is Stable because of the 
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BARRE TIMES 
BENNINGTON BANNER 
BRATTLEBORO REFORMER 
BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 
RUTLAND HERALD 
ST. JOHNSBURY CALEDONIAN-RECORD 


Diversity of Income 
of Its Inhabitants 


fhe wide variety of business enterprises in Ver- 
mont, together with the rich dairy and farming 
interests, assures an even prosperity throughout the 
twelve months of the year. Here is purchasing 
power unsurpassed by any other section of the 
country. 


Some of the factors entering into this situation are: 


Eighty-nine per cent of Vermont farmers own their 
own farms. 


Farm labor is paid from $10.00 to $16.00 a month 
more than the national average. 


The maple sugar leadership of Vermont nets the 
state $2,000,000 annually. 


Forest products in Vermont are valued at $4,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000 annually. 


The factory output in Vermont is $138,000,000 
annually. 


The output of granite and marble annually is over 
$17,000,000. 


Labor is paid $32,000,000 yearly in Vermont. 


Vermont has the largest per capita auto — 
of any state east of the Ohio river, a consistent recor 
for some years past. 


And, all these and more, in a territory well covered 
by the member papers of Vermont Allied Dailies. 


VERMONT 
ALLIED 
DAILIES 


Detailed Information Will Be Given Gladly on Request 
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merly used, and more than $1,000,000 
worth of these will be turned during 
the campaign. 

“The first thing we did was to 
gather the number of instances where 
the conversion burner could be used. 
Men who were to sell the burner made 
a house-to-house survey to locate the 
furnaces in the better districts. We 
also had the cooperation of the con- 
version crew of 1,000 service men 
who were adjusting gas appliances to 
receive the new fuel. These men 
filled out a questionnaire for every 
customer, giving the type and condi- 
tion of gas equipment, and turned 
these cards over each day to the sales 
department, where they were classified 
and listed. With the salesmen’s sur- 
vey, these gave us a list to serve as 
a nucleus on which to formulate a 
selling plan. We found there were 
about 50,000 coal furnaces in our 
natural gas area and after figuring the 
time it would take to call on these 
people before they bought another 


year’s supply of fuel, we designated 


a number of men for the work. 


Designed Own Burner 


“Next, a special burner was de- 
signed. Those used in the East were 
made to meet severe cold and could 
not be used here; therefore we had to 
build our own. Our conversion 
burner, with electric remote control 
and thermostat, is being sold at about 
$110, completely installed, and we do 
the job ourselves. 

“Conversion burner salesmen were 
carefully trained, first, by the survey 
work and second, in a school where 
they spent two weeks doing nothing 
but studying their merchandise. We 
set up all types of old coal furnaces 
and actually made the conversion 
burner installations. The engineer 
who designed the burner explained 
the method of using the furnace, and 
experts pointed out every sales argu- 
ment in favor of natural gas: its 
flexibility, convenience, and economy. 
Supplementing the school training 
each division holds weekly meetings, 
and we have representatives visit 
branch offices. 

“The sales plan for these salesmen 
was based upon these salesmen selling 
and not doing heating engineering. 
That is, they obtained the customer's 
order for a conversion burner, but the 
subsequent inspection of the furnace 
and the selection of the proper size 
burner was done by an installation in- 
spector. This plan had the advantage 
of selling and installing the proper 
size burner. 

“The heaviest advertising campaign 
ever put through in the company’s 
fifty years of existence moved along 


with the selling and _ construction 
work. As both sales and advertising 
departments are under the jurisdiction 
of the vice-president in charge of 
public relations and sales, a most 
effectual coordination of selling and 
advertising programs was_ possible. 
At all sales conferences, a copy-writer 
from the advertising department sat 
in, and even went out into the field 
with the men to get the right punch 
in his copy. 

“In addition to the advertising de- 
partment’s extensive direct mail pro- 
gram, the sales department sent out a 
series of three letters announcing the 
coming of our salesmen and telling 
something about the burner. They 
were letters of the better sort—well 
written, well prepared, and addressed 
and signed individually. 

“Three great helps in selling con- 
version burners were: 

“The popular selling price of $110 
for a complete installation with auto- 
matic thermostat was featured on the 
basis of $10 down and $5 a month. 
All sizes of jobs were averaged and 
sold upon this attractive basis. Fur- 
ther, in order to make a great many 
sales during the spring and summer 
(which was really our introductory 
pericd) we featured a deferred pay- 
ment plan with the $5 monthly pay- 
ments starting October 1. 


The Degree Chart 


“A degree day chart. This gives 
an analysis of weather reports for the 
past fifteen years in San Francisco, 
Oakland, and other Bay area cities. 
By taking the temperature for one day 
over a period of years, we could tell 
how many days the temperature falls 
below the point where heat is needed 
and could estimate how many days 
each month heat would be used. 
With that chart, the salesman could 
give the approximate monthly cost of 
gas service, and this is most important, 
for the first question asked by a pros- 
pect is, ‘How much is it going to 
cost?’ We have put this chart to a 
rigid test and find that it works out 
within 5 per cent of the actual 
monthly bill. Heretofore, it has been 
a strict company rule that the salesman 
must never estimate the cost of gas, 
for he had no way of doing this ac- 
curately. But this problem has been 
solved with the degree chart, for it 
enables the salesman to approximate 
consumer’s cost, with a reasonable use 
of gas. This has materially helped 
to break down sales resistance. 

“Furthermore, this degree chart was 
important because with it we visual- 
ized to prospects that in our climate 
heat was actually needed more or less 
throughout the year. In fact, there 
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are only about thirty days a year when 
San Francisco does not need some 
heat. 

“After the salesmen had been out 
for some time we asked them these 
questions: ‘What have you found to 
be the chief objection to buying the 
conversion burner? What reply did 
you make?’ Written answers, were 
collected and analyzed. Certain major 
objections came out frequently. We 
chose the best and catalogued them 
and their answers and gave each sales- 
man a copy of the information. 

“With the degree chart and the 
objection list even a man who is not 
up and coming has the ammunition 
to shoot and if he does not shoot it 
it's his own fault. To succeed in sell- 
ing, you have to know what you're 
talking about. The salesman must be 
so thoroughly familiar with his mer- 
chandise that he can anticipate objec- 
tions and give a clear-cut, positive re- 
ply almost before a question is voiced. 
That attitude will win through and the 
two aids just described are helping 
our salesmen get into that frame of 
mind.” 


Fourteen Sales Divisions 


Territory allotment has been worked 
out in the same organized manner. 
The gas territory is broken up into 
fourteen geographical divisions, each 
with its operating sales department 
under a divisional sales manager, and 
all offices are under the direction of 
the general sales manager in San 
Francisco. In some divisions, men are 
selling by districts, in others they work 
the whole city. For example, in San 
Francisco sales increased 40 per cent 
when the crew was organized into 
“shock troops’ and sent into one dis- 
trict to canvass and sell, then another 
district, until the five major districts 
were covered, after which the cycle 
was repeated. In some parts of Oak- 
land, on the other hand, the restricted 
plan has proved better, each salesman 
canvassing his own district. 

Each division employing over five 
salesmen has a separate field of opera- 
tion presided over by a crew captain 
supervisor. The fact that out of 217 
gas salesmen, a minimum of 104 is 
allotted to conversion burners, shows 
the relative importance of this item at 
this stage of the project. 

The conversion burner quota for 
the campaign is 10,000. Of this 
number, 5,000 were sold in the first 
five months when interest in heating 
appliances is at its lowest point. Since 
heavy selling months come in the fall, 
there is every indication that the quota 
will be far exceeded when the cam- 
paign ends its first year in February, 
1931, 
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-| AGREAT PLANT..... 


os Designed primarily for 


= the Efficient, Economical 
cee Production of Hard 


Bound Literature.... 
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Beh orc, | WBC onkey Pomiony: | 


ee minutes from the busy Loop District of Chi- 

cago stands a great printing plant. A beautiful park sur- 
rounds it with an atmosphere of dignity and contentment 
... It is the W.B. Conkey Company .. . the home of crafts- 
manship in the mass production of hard bound literature. 
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, Behind the friendly red brick walls “a great house is in 


production yo. order’. One floor arranged for efficient line production 
hard bound . . « ingenious machines and devices unheard of except 
at Conkey . . . unexcelled shipping facilities . . . both 
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books and truck and rail...and master craftsmen at work creat- 
catalogs ing industry's most outstanding hard bound literature. 

(3 Conkey craftsmanship has shown many business leaders 
the way to attractive, economical business literature .. - 
Conkey can serve you as well . . . Will you visit the 


plant or will you ask a Conkey man to call? 


The Mark of Good 
Printing Since 1877 
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You may have a copy of this Saft W , B ° CONKEY CO-* 


re new booklet explaining Conkey 
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ruary, secretary to write for it. ” HAMMOND, INDIANA 


SALES OFFICES IN CHICAGO & NEW YORK 


Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 


Westinghouse Announces Important 
Changes in Dealers’ Discounts 


O meet changing conditions in 

the dealer organization, the 

Westinghouse Lamp Company 

revised its dealer discount plan, 
effective September 1. While still 
selling on the consignment basis, first 
used in 1912, Westinghouse Lamp 
now compensates its dealers for func- 
tioning as dealers, whereas formerly 
the small dealer who sold less than 
$500 worth of lamps a year was com- 
pensated only by a sliding scale of 
commission on his volume of sales. 
Now, whether he sells much or little, 
the small dealer receives approximate- 
ly a 30 per cent discount on list 
prices. When he achieves a new 
quota he receives additional remunera- 
tion in proportion to the volume es- 
tablished. 

This, radical policy change has 
come as a result of a two-year inves- 
‘tigation which disclosed many in- 
qualities, according to Chester A. 
Norton, manager, large lamp sales 
department. The small dealers have 
heretofore been grouped in four divi- 
sions on the basis of yearly volume: 
$75, $150, $250 and $500. As a 
sales agent of Westinghouse, the 
dealer was remunerated by commis- 
sions on these sales in proportion to 
the volume. Though the dealer in 
the poorer locality performed the 
same merchandising function as the 
dealer in the more prosperous local- 
ity, he was penalized. 

Another inequality lay in the com- 
pensation of jobbers, who received a 
sliding scale of commission on sales 
running from $10,000 to a maximum 
of $300,000 annually. Here again 
Westinghouse compensated for vol- 
ume rather than for function. In 
addition, Westinghouse gave added 
compensation for speed of turnover 
among the jobbers’ indirect agents. A 
study of results indicated that the 
system was complicated and uneco- 
nomic. 

In the new set-up, dealer and job- 
ber are compensated for their mer- 
chandising function, plus a volume 
discount. To harmonize the change 
of policy completely with modern 
merchandising procedure, Westing- 


house now offers flexibility in the 
prices a dealer can offer the public. 
The dealer is authorized to sell six 
lamps at a 10 per cent discount. 
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Buy Six 
WESTINGHOUSE 
Maza IaMps 


Window material, calling attention to the new 10 per cent discount, 
is being supplied free to Westinghouse dealers. 


That this discount will increase 
sales is established by the test made 
in forty stores. These stores were 
chosen from different channels of dis- 
tribution, different sizes of cities, dif- 
ferent sizes of stores, and different 
classes of communities, to obtain a 
fair cross-section. No advertising 
in windows or on counters was used. 
When the customer bought a lamp, 
the dealer mentioned the 10 per cent 
discount if six were purchased. Here 
is what happened, as reported by a 
special observer in each store. 

Of 1,000 customers, 865 came in 
to buy lamps. The 135 who did not 
come in to buy lamps bought them, 
nevertheless. Of the 1,000 customers, 
390 bought lamps in lots of six or 
more, earning the discount; 65 per 
cent of the total lamps sold were sold 
at the 10 per cent discount. The 
average number of lamps sold a cus- 
tomer who came in to buy one, two 
or three lamps was increased from 1.68 
lamps a customer to 2.84 lamps a cus- 
tomer, an increase of 70 per cent. 
Thus the discount plan sold 70 per 
cent more lamps. With the new 
plan, it is expected that the better 
class dealers will sell approximately 
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40 per cent of their lamps at the 10 
per cent discount. 

The dealer can also offer 5 per cent 
more discount to the purchaser who 
buys the standard package containing 
120 lamps, which now becomes the 
factory packed unit, sold at a 15 per 
cent discount. 

Westinghouse dealers, of whom 
there are more than 10,000, were ap- 
prised of the policy changes by a 
formal notice, to be followed up by 
the calls of some 2,500 jobbers’ sales- 
men and the direct calls of the more 
than 200 Westinghouse salesmen. 
Two posters, a free assortment of 
crepe paper and six colored arrow 
cards to fit into the tops of regular 
six-lamp containers, are being offered 
dealers without cost that they may 
take better advantage of the discount. 

The increase of discounts has been 
carried through to the smaller contract 
purchaser thus: 


Former Schedule New Schedule 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Basis Discount Basis Discount 
Less than.. $ 75 10 $150 =—-15 
OVER ..cka6 FD 15 150 =. 20 
ee 150 18 300 23 
ae 300—sso21 600 25 
OVE i oi8 kc 600 24 . 
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TO THE 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISER 


who needs more direct 


MARKET 
CONTROL 


“Where to buy it” 


An additional service in classified 
telephone directories—bridging the 
gap between advertising and selling 


YOUR trade mark or adver- 
tised brand name protects 
the personality of your 
product and gives consum- 
ers a symbol by which they 
may ask for and recognize 
the things they want. It is 
the focus of all the good- 
will you have built and of 
all the promotion you are 
planning for the future. 

However, the strength of 
a trade mark may be nulli- 
fied unless its sales impulses 
are controlled. Consumers 
must know where to buy the 
trade marked line. They 
must be able to find a quali- 
fied dealer, well stocked and reliable .. . one 
who is quick to suggest the genuine article 
and whose good service, at the time of the 
sale and afterwards, brings return business. 

Trade Mark Merchandising Service, as de- 
veloped by the Bell System, works to these 
ends, and thereby definitely improves dealer 
relations. Your use of the service increases 
the sales of your qualified dealers . . . ties in 
their stores to your national advertising and 
other promotion work ... gives them a real 
advantage over local competition. Thus it in- 
creases the value of your franchise and gives 
you a stronger dealer proposition. 

Broadly, Trade Mark Service assures the 
advertiser a more direct control over his 
merchandise and its market — giving the 
trade mark a new power and a new meaning. 

Various merchandising problems in many 
lines of business are being successfully met by 
Trade Mark Service. A special report on its 
application and value to your business will 
be prepared upon request without charge 
or obligation. Just use the coupon below. 


Trade Mark Service Manager D-5 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: We would be interested in your analysis of certain of 
our marketing problems and in a report showing the possible 
application of Trade Mark Service to their solution. Please 
telephone for an appointment. This request places us under no 
obligation whatever. 


Company 


Address siccbod 


By — 


_——_ 


2,000 Records ‘“‘Sell”’ 
Furnishings Style Show 


BY PRENTICE WINCHELL 


Editor, Draperies Magazine 


ORE than 10,000 stores in 
500 cities handling furniture, 
floor coverings, _ fixtures, 
drapery and upholstery fab- 
rics, and kindred lines will participate 
in the National Home Furnishings 
Style Show sponsored by the National 
Retail Furniture Association for the 
week of September 26 to October 4. 
Some 1,700 retail stores and 700 
manufacturers have subscribed to the 
$4,000,000 campaign. The job of 
selling the idea to dealers and their 
salesmen all over the country was 
solved in a rather unusual way. 

When the first plans for the na- 
tional style show were being made 
around the first of February this mat- 
ter of selling the campaign was given 
much thought. A radio broadcast 
would hardly serve, for it would be 
virtually impossible to get all the re- 
tail selling forces together at any 
given hour due to the time-difference 
between San Francisco and New York, 
individual store-policies and similar 
variations in local conditions. A let- 
ter wouldn’t do; besides, thousands of 
letters would be employed to create 
enthusiasm during the intervening 
months. The solution was found in 
phonograph records—2,000 of them. 

At any time in any place through- 
out the country during mid-September 
a retailer cin hold his sales meeting 
with the personal assistance of Samuel 
E. Kohn, president of the National 
Retail Furniture Association, despite 
any other meetings or engagements 
Mr. Kohn may have. He gathers his 
salesmen in the rear of the floor, 
winds up the phonograph and the 
business of stimulating salesmen in 
the coming event is on. 

“The style show is really your best 
bet for better business this fall,” says 
Mr. Kohn from the black wax record. 
“To be sure everyone in the industry 
is in on it—manufacturers, retailers, 
road salesmen, floor salesmen. All 
are working to make this unique busi- 
ness building event a success. Yet the 


final aim of all this activity is to en- 
able retail salesmen to sell more furni- 
ture and other home furnishings. 

“T wish that I could have walked 
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Ten thousand window 
display cards and 
15,000 streamers for 
trucks and show win- 
dows are expected to 
be used by stores par- 
ticipating in the na- 

tional style show. 
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into your meeting and into the thou- 
sands of other salesmen’s meetings 
like yours for a real talk with you 
about the National Home Furnishings 
Style Show. Our country is too big 
for that, however, and so I must trust 
to this record. Please accept it as a 
personal greeting and a personal wish 
for your success.” 

When Mr. Kohn has finished, the 
record is flipped over and Bernard C. 
Jakway proceeds to explain the pur- 
pose and methods of developing the 
style show. It is a confidential and 
casual talk, aptly phrased and minus 
flourishes. It may never be a best 
seller but it is likely to make a good 
many sales, nevertheless. 
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These talks are the opening shot in 
a well-financed and _ well-developed 
campaign on furnishing styles. More 
than 150 leading newspapers will run 
eight-page sections devoted to the 
show. National advertising has been 
timed to reach its climax just before 
the opening date. A multiple page 
insertion in one of the largest weeklies 
will come out just as the show starts. 
One hundred and forty-three radio 
stations will put Dorothy Dix’s Talk, 
“The Home and What It Means to 
Me,” on the air during the week. 

Harry L. Bird, director of copy for 
the campaign, states that the head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, affiliated with 
the offices of the Millis Advertising 
Company, expect to sell 10,000 win- 
dow display cards and 15,000 stream- 
ers for trucks and show windows. 

Supplies of the various dealer helps 
—window transfers, poster stamps, 
canopy signs, reprint frames, booklets 
entitled “When Good Furnishings 
Get Together,’ outdoor posters, etc.— 
are offered to non-subscribers at 4 
nominal cost to encourage enthusiasm 
and stimulate additional cooperation 
on the part of everyone in the home 
furnishing industry. 


Nelson, Duncan & Harlow, Inc., ~~ 
advertising agency, has moved to 23 
Clarendon street. 
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T’S the final fraction of an inch that sets a new vault- 


not in h ing record ... and making the selling budget yield 
loped extra pus O a one or two more sales per hundred prospects often sets a 
“a new figure for the annual volume. 
eo Many a sales promotion or advertising campaign that 
been MI | | | IGR APH otherwise would have fallen short of its endeavor has 
ref ore cleared the bar by a handsome margin with the help of 
ckiles selective selling and the Multigraph. 
peaenns C AMP Al GN Multigraph equipment makes it easy to concentrate 
radio the major selling effort on preferred prospects. 
ay With the Multigraph new sales facts, new ideas, and 
wor " new angles of approach can be put into the hands of 
sy for 2 salesmen, dealers, or branch offices with speed and 
head- economy. 
1 with The Addressing Multi- The Multigraph representative in your city can tell 
rtising graph produces attention- 
oe gelling letters at low cost YOu how these and other Multigraph uses have brought 
tream- oe in extra business. Ask for an interview by phone .. . or 
NS. address and salutation write— 
helps from the same ribbon, 
tamps, adds a facsimile signa- THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
klets ture, and addresses the 1939 Fast 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
0 , € envelope ... all at one 
shings nian TE MULTICRAPM SAiee COs, LAMITES 
etc.— 137 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ontario 
at . (Or consult your telephone directory) 
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Out of “Magic House” 
Comes Record G. E. 
Radio Campaign 


The General Electric Company told 
the “world” last week of a new radio 
receiving set. 

To insure that no member of that 
group would be overlooked or would 
fail to overlook its message, General 
Electric used four-page advertisements 
in both Collier’s and the Saturday 
Evening Post, page advertisements in 
newspapers in the 100 cities where 
it has distributors, large insertions in 
four other magazines, and an hour 
and a half program through a nation- 
wide network of the National Broad- 
casting Company, in which seventeen 
stars participated. 

As a result of this opening ‘“‘shot,” 
the company is now receiving several 
hundred inquiries from the consumers 
daily. The number of dealers, now 
more than 5,000, is also being rapidly 
increased. 

The four-page magazine advertise- 
ments were headed by an “editorial” 
by Floyd Gibbons, reporter and radio 
star, in which Mr. Gibbons described 
his experience in the company’s 
‘House of Magic” of electrical experi- 
ment. Subsequent insertions in these 
magazines and in Liberty, Literary 
Digest, Cosmopolitan and American 
Magazine will be double and single 
pages, explained R. Del Dunning, ad- 
vertising manager of the radio divi- 
sion of General Electric at Bridgeport. 
There will be an average of three 
magazine pages weekly for the re- 
mainder of the year, he said. 

“The newspaper advertisements, each 
of which carries the distributor's 
name, will appear about once a week 
in September, in ninety-six- and 
seventy-inch space, in these 100 
cities,’ Mr. Dunning said. ‘Future 
plans have not been determined. 
These newspapers are being chosen by 
the distributors in various cities. Out- 
door advertising is also being used in 
certain localities.” 

Among the stars which appeared in 
the ninety-minute radio program last 
Saturday were Rudy Vallee, Roxy, 
Lucky Strike Orchestra, Phil Cook, 
Graham McNamee, Vincent Lopez 
and Floyd Gibbons. 

In connection with the introduction 
of the new radio, General Electric has 
launched Full Range, a monthly 
magazine. 

Members of the public who answer 
the advertisements will be given a 
little book by Floyd Gibbons on the 
“House of Magic,” describing some 
remarkable developments in General 
Electric’s laboratories. 
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H. J. Shorter 


H. J. Shorter to Direct 


Durant Motors Sales 

H. J. Shorter, for the last four years 
assistant sales manager, in charge of 
Eastern territory, has been appointed 
general sales manager of Durant 
Motors. 

Mr. Shorter joined the company in 
1923, serving as field representative 
in St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 


Minneapolis Group Gets 


Commander-Larabee 

Control of Commander-Larabee Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, third largest 
flour millimg concern in the world, 
was reported this week to have passed 
to a Minneapolis group headed by 
Guy A. Thomas, former director of 
sales of the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany. It will be operated as the 
National Foods Corporation, of which 
Mr. Thomas is chairman of the 
board. 

National Foods has been formed to 
purchase from the Continental Bak- 
ery Corporation the controlling inter- 
est of Commander-Larabee. 


New Massachusetts Folder 

A folder entitled “Massachusetts,” the first 
ever published officially by the state, has 
been issued by the Massachusetts Industrial 
Commission for free national distribution. 
It covers the industrial, agricultural and 
recreational resources, gives a list of the 
principal industrial cities, airports, air lines, 
steamship lines, interurban electric lines, 
highways, etc. 


F. K. Espenhaim, executive vice-president 
of Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, has resigned. His duties 
wili be taken over by H. T. Dunn, presi- 
dent. Col. C. M. Piper, general sales man- 
ager, who joined Fisk at the same time as 
Mr. Espenhaim, has also resigned. 


Roger Babson Practices 
Promotion Preachments 


in A. P. W. Campaign 


Roger Babson, economist and for 
many years advocate of advertising, 
has just taken advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to practice what he preaches. 
The A. P. W. Paper Company, of 
Albany, oldest in its field and largest 
manufacturer of interfolded toilet tis- 
sues, in which Mr. Babson recently 
acquired a controlling interest, has 
just resumed national advertising 
after a lapse of several years. 
Reminder copy is being run twice 
weekly in small insertions in twenty- 
five large city newspapers, telling the 
public to “demand A. P. W. hygienic 
products.” The H. K. McCann 
Company is in charge. 

Gross sales of A. P. W. for the first 
six months of 1930 were $2,100,516, 
the largest for any similar period in 
history. While July volume was off 
slightly, the August is also at record 
levels. 

Officers of the company are Seth 
Wheeler, Jr., president; Dwight W. 
Hollister, executive vice-president, and 
Roger W. Bell, general manager. 


Auto Output 15 Per Cent 


Below 5-Year Average 
August production of the motor in- 
dustry in the United States and 
Canada was estimated by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
this week as 240,100 cars and trucks 
—53 per cent below the record pro- 
duction of last August and 12 below 
July of this year. 

The first eight months’ production of 
2,842,884 units is a decrease of 36 
per cent under last year’s figures, 
which was a record for the period, 
and 15 per cent under the five-year 
average. 


General Foods Reported 


after Spreckels Sugar 
General Foods Corporation, New 
York, was reported this week to have 
purchased a substantial interest in 
Spreckels Sugar Corporation there. 

E. E. Taylor, executive vice-president 
of General Foods, told SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT that the two companies had 
had some “conversations” but denied 
that a merger was contemplated. 


A Correction 

A report which appeared in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT last week that the Reo Motor 
Car Company would soon introduce a front 
drive car, has been denied by officials 0 
the company at Lansing, Michigan. A new 
Reo model will be announced nationally 
October 9. 
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Right at your own desk... 


That’s the place to start 
cutting your printing costs 


This Chart makes it easy! 


VARIATION of only a fraction 
A of an inch in size can often 
make a mailing piece considerably 
more expensive, 

Your printer can’t help this. It’s 
simply that non-standard sizes au- 
tomatically require a lot of extra 
operations. The job becomes a 
“special” . . . entailing special esti- 
mates... the manufacture of special 
sized paper sheets . . . special enve- 
lopes.. . then special press-setting 


and handling ail through 
the printer’s plant. 

All that is necessary over- 
head . . . and, as such, it 


UT 

(\ y Adsl 
(STANDARD) 

NOT TTT 


Printi ng Papers 


goes on your bill. But it really be- 
gan right at your own desk. And 
that’s where it can best be stopped. 

How? By sticking to mailing piece 
sizes that are standard. There are 
more than enough for all your needs. 


This new Warren Chart gives 
them to you in a convenient, usable 
form. It’s only 11” x 17”, but it 
carries actual-size diagrams of wide 
variety of shapes and sizes. All of 
them cut economically from stand- 
ard paper sheets... . and fit Warren’s 
Standard Booklet Envelopes. 


> 
2 
i 


sin 


Your printer can get these sheets 
and envelopes at the paper mer- 
chant’s. He has no costly extra over- 
head. He can devote his whole time 
and ability to creating the fine typo- 
graphical effects that will make your 
mailing piece really distinctive. 


Your printer probably has some 
of these charts on hand. Ask him 
for one. Keep it right under the 
glass on your desk . . . for ready ref- 
erence. You'll find it saves lots of 
trouble—and some real money. If 
he cannot supply you, just write us. 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 Broad Street, Heston, Massachusetts 
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A group of the fifty-four coordinated color schemes which Century 
Furniture Associates will use as the basis of their fall promotional 


program. 


Ten Manufacturers Unite to Push 
Ensembles in Home Furnishings 


Ten manufacturers of floor coverings, 
wall paper, draperies, curtains and 
furniture fabrics are cooperating in an 
educational program sponsored by the 
Century Furniture Associates to aid 
retail salesmen in selling home fur- 
nishing ensembles. 

A group of fifty-four coordinated 
color schemes have been worked out 
under the direction of Mrs. Cornelia 
B. Faraday, director of the art con- 
sultant department of Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company, New York, one of 
the participating manufacturers. 
Century Furniture Associates, with 
headquarters at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, is a voluntary chain of forty-eight 
independently owned furniture stores 
to which it supplies merchandising, 
research, advertising and _ display 
service. 

The participating manufacturers are 
Bigelow-Sanford; W. H. S. Lloyd 
Company; Richard E. Thibaut, Inc.; 
Barbe-McKenzie Corporation; Cohn- 
Hall-Marx Company; F. Schumacher & 
Company; Atkinson Wade & Com- 
pany; Fairclough & Gold, Inc.; and 
Columbia Mills, Inc., all of New York, 
and Union Supply Company of High 
Point, North Carolina. 

The accessories are arranged for vari- 
ous types of homes, rooms and in 
various price levels. English, Colonial, 
Dutch Colonial, and bungalow styles 
—the four most popular today—are 
featured. Living, dining and _ bed- 


rooms are shown in each style, and 
have been furnished on five different 
price levels. 

Each of the forty-eight stores in the 
chain is provided with color cards 
showing 


sample swatches of the 


materials used in the room schemes, 
including wallpaper and floor covering. 
A printed key accompanies each, giv- 
ing manufacturer’s name, number of 
the product and price. 

The mechanics of the color coordina- 
tion scheme will be kept well in the 
background and carefully screened 
from the customer, Hugh A. Murrill, 
merchandising director of Century 
Associates, explained. 

“Great care will be exercised to keep 
salesmen from feeling that color is a 
stereotyped, mechanical thing, and to 
keep the customer from getting the im- 
pression that the schemes are cut-and- 
dried,” Mr. Murrill said. “Every cus- 
tomer must feel that she is getting an 
individual, distinctive service, and is 
not being merely referred to ‘Early 
American Living Room No. 23, 
Scheme B’. The technique and show- 
manship of selling must gloss all this 
over.” 


National Cadillac Drive 
Promotes Lower Prices 


Large space weekly in newspapers in 
153 cities during September and Oc- 
tober, backed by pages in four 
women’s, five general and fifteen class 
magazines, is being taken by Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, to an- 
nounce new models and new low prices 
of Cadillac and La Salle cars, W. W. 
Lewis, assistant general sales manager 
and director of advertising, informed 
this magazine this week. 

A monthly mail campaign through 
dealers is using the same appeal along 
more specific lines. 


Milwaukee Direct Mail 
Plans Ready; Thorpe 
and Kohler to Talk 


Walter J. Kohler, governor of Wis. 
consin and president of the Kohler 
Company, plumbing and farm light 
equipment, and Merle Thorpe, editor 
of Nation’s Business, will address the 
opening meeting of the thirteenth an- 
nual convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association in the Mil. 
waukee Auditorium, October 1. Wayne 
Calhoun, vice-president of Proctor & 
Collier Company, Inc., Cincinnati, is 
also scheduled for this session, at 
which William A. Biddle, president 
of the association and advertising 
manager of the American Laundry 
Machine Company, Cincinnati, will 
preside. 

Speakers Wednesday afternoon will be 
Clarence E. Fisher, Gateway Printing 
Company, Seattle; C. L. Burton, presi- 
dent, Simpson’s Ltd., Toronto; Fred 
Millis, Millis Advertising Company, 
Indianapolis; R. K. White, advertising 
manager, Chevrolet Motor Company; 
and E. H. Westlund, supervisor sales 
promotion, mail order branch, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company. 

Thursday morning: C. C. Young- 
green, of Dunham-Younggreen-Lesan, 
Inc., Chicago; Gates Ferguson, New 
York; Harry Collins Spillman, Rem- 
ington-Rand Business Service, New 
York; and E. P. H. James, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York. 
Friday morning: Ferdinand Auv- 
mueller of the Cramer, Krasselt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; George W. Ward, 
D. L. Ward Company, Philadelphia, 
and chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the association. 
Departmental sessions will be held on 
retail direct mail advertising, advertis- 
ing production, industrial, financial, 
better letters, and house organs. 


Crap Shooting Cards 


Dice devotees may hereafter do their 
crooning over two cards instead of 
“bones.” Cards with dice numerals adde 
to them have recently been put on the 
New York market, to retail at fifty-nine 
cents. 

Otherwise the cards do not differ from 
the standard deck of fifty-two cards, bear- 
ing the conventional symbols. They are, 


however, slightly smaller. When used for. 


dice playing, two cards are thrown face up. 
The dice angle of the new deck has been 
patented. 


Silver-Marshall Names S. M. 


Howard W. Sams, formerly director of 
sales of Silver-Marshall, Inc., Chicago 
radio manufacturer, has been appointe 
general sales manager. Burton Browne, 
who has been director of sales promotion, 
is now advertising manager. 
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C, W. McFE£E has been appointed to suc- 
ceed L. W. TEEGARDEN, resigned, as sales 
manager, East Central district, at Cleve- 
land, of the Edison Lamp Works, General 
Electric Company. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Cincinnati office. . 
—E. MarquaM, for the last eight years 
with the Faithorn Company, Chicago, has 
become sales director of printing produc- 
tion of Buckley, Dement & Company, 
direct-mail house, there. Ero C. 
MONAHAN, formerly sales manager of the 
North Ontario Packing Company, and pre- 
viously vice-president of the California 
Vineyardists’ Association, has rejoined the 
grape industry as manager of public rela- 
tions for the recently formed California 
Grape Control Board. . J. C. VAN 
ALLEN, assistant manager of branch stores, 
Willard Storage Battery Company, Cleve- 
land, is now manager. B. Roy FIsHER, 
who has had charge of both industrial 
sales and branch stores, has dropped the 
latter title. THOMAS F. LANNIN 
has been appointed vice-president and 
director of sales of the Albert L. Lauer 
Company, Chicago agency, specializing in 
automotive heating and ventilating. . 
Oris PEABODY SWIFT, former American 
and European correspondent of United 
Press, at one time with George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., and recently with the publicity 
department of N. W. Ayer & Son, is now 
head of the publicity department of James 
F. Newcomb & Company, Inc., New York 
agency. . . Oscar BIGLER, sales execu- 
tive of the Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, has joined with S. 
C. Baer Company, advertising agency there. 
. . . JOHN BENSON, president of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, New York, left this week for 
the Pacific Coast, where he will address 
the convention of the Pacific Association 
of Advertising Agencies at Medford, Ore- 
gon, September 18-20. His itinerary also 
includes Texas, New Orleans, Birmingham, 
Atlanta and Washington. Roy E. 
SPARKE has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
succeeding NORMAN F. Storm, transferred 
to Chicago. JOHN E. MARKLE succeeds 
DALE ARMSTRONG as promotion manager; 
and W. E. Perers, formerly advertising 
director, is representing that paper exclu- 
sively in New York. . . . E. T. SLACK- 
FoRD, for a number of years with the 
Buchen Company, Chicago agency, and 
more recently promotion manager of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, has joined 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency. CARROLL WEST- 
ALL, New England advertising man, has 
established his own sales promotion 
Service at 207 Globe Building, Boston. 
For many years he managed retail adver- 
tising for Boston stores. . . . F. E. 
McCLaREN, formerly district supervisor of 
sales in Portland, has been appointed to 
succeed GEORGE F. HERRMAN, sales as- 
sistant, who has been made manager of 
Veedol sales, of the Associated Oil Com- 
Pany, San Francisco. R. J. IRvIN, formerly 
agent at Stockton, succeeds E. V. BLACK 
at Fresno, who has been transferred to 
Portland. John R. Barber is now 


art director, Baker Advertising Agency, 
oronto, 
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THE ULTRA MODERN WAY OF ENJOYING DELICIOUS CAKE AND ICE CREAS 
DRIPLESS - CONVENIENT 


* 


Makers of 


Machine Parts + Food Products 
Lawn Mowers + Drug Products 
« Candies « Soap + Shingles + 


use A. W. A. Warehouses 
In Distribution ... 


and so can you! 


No matter what kind of product 
you manufacture, A. W. A. Merchan- 
dise Warehouses in 189 cities of the 
U. S. A., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii 
constitute a ready-made distribution 
system for your goods—a flexible sys- 
tem which can be developed as your 
business grows... sectionally, region- 
ally, nationally. 

In every trade territory you are try- 
ing to develop, our member ware- 
houses can maintain spot stocks for 
you...just as your own branch house 
wou o! 

We receive your merchandise incar- 
load or less-than-carload lots... store 
it for you until needed ... and then 
distribute it wherever you wish—to 
jobbers, dealers or users. Your saving 
in freight will be large, and you will 
speed up delivery by days and weeks. 


Send for Free Book 


Our plan of distribution is fully described 
in a 32-page booklet*: “Increasing Your Sales 
Through the Use of A. W. A. Merchandise 
Warehouses.” Send for a copy today. The 
facts it presents may revolutionize your meth- 
ods of distribution. ‘ 


Merchandise Warehouse Division 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASS’N. 


1781 Adams-Franklin Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ACCO Industrial Group Launches 


First Institutional Campaign 


Fourteen affiliated companies repre- 
senting assets of $40,000,000 have 
just started their first institutional ad- 
vertising campaign to promote their 
trade mark and scope of activity. 

The trade mark is ““ACCO’”’, an abbre- 
viation of the name of the American 
Chain Company, Inc., which is now 
the controlling factor in this group of 
enterprises. It is symbolized by a 
giant worker forging a chain. The 
worker is ‘“‘striking while the iron is 
hot.” 

In this first institutional campaign for 
a group of basic industries, ACCO is 
also striking the iron of depression 
at a favorable moment—attempting 
through a series of double-page 
spreads in color further to increase the 
use of its various products. 

The campaign will appear at three- 
week intervals in the Saturday Evening 
Post during the remainder of 1930, 
and once a month beginning next year, 
each advertisement costing $21,000 for 
the space alone. “It is entirely in addi- 
tion to the regular product campaigns 
and we feel will help all divisions of 
ACCO to set new records for 1931 
and 1932,” said Jay O. Lashar, adver- 
tising manager of the American Chain 
and associate companies. 

“We are convinced that now is the best 
time to invest in advertising because 
every dollar so invested buys more at- 
tention than when everyone is adver- 
tising full speed ahead. 

“We believe that this campaign, open- 
ing now, constitutes a splendid proof 
of confidence in the future of business, 
as expressed by a careful, conservative 
company.’ 

The initial advertisement, September 6, 
was purely institutional in character, 
announcing the ACCO group and 
identifying it by the giant worker, and 
mentioning the scope and functions of 
the various subsidiaries. 
and eighth spreads will also be gen- 
eral, while the others will particularize 
on different divisions, among which 
are: American Chain Company, Inc., 
American Cable Company, Inc., An- 
drew C. Campbell, Inc., Ford Chain 
Block Company, Hazard Wire Rope 
Company, Highland Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Manley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Page Steel & Wire Company, 
Reading Steel Casting Company, Inc., 
the Rubber Shock Insulator Corpora- 
tion, Wright Manufacturing Company, 
Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Can- 
ada, British Wire Products, Ltd., and 
Parsons Non Skid Company, Ltd., 
London, England. 


The fourth. 


The institutional campaign, directed 
by Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago, is 
not in any sense an attempt to “come 
back,” Mr. Lashar emphasized. The 
group’s sales and earnings for this 
year have more than maintained the 
1929 levels—earnings in the first 
quarter having been 100 per cent 
greater. 

Its purpose is simply to emphasize the 
scope of this $40,000,000 enterprise, 
and the close cooperation in research, 
production, distribution and manage- 
ment of the entire group of companies 
in the interests of the consumer. 


Midwest Newspaper Men 
Hit Radio Discrimination 


“Discrimination allowing broadcasting 
of contests in which the element of 
chance enters and prohibiting the 
publishing of such articles pertaining 
to such contests, whether in news or 
in advertisements from the press,” 
was protested by the Midwest Adver- 
tising Managers’ Association in con- 
vention at Kansas City recently. 
Unless action be taken by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission or the postal 
authorities to prohibit such broadcast- 
ing, the advertising managers tre- 
solve to protest more aggressively at 
their next meeting in Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri, February 22. 

The association also endorsed the 
“action of the Massachusetts Press 
Association in its request to agencies 
to disband their free publicity forces 
before next January 1.” 

New officers are Rex Justus, Tulsa 
World, president; Norris Ewing, 
Amarillo News-Globe, vice-president, 
and E. J. Herndon, Little Rock 
Democrat, secretary-treasurer. 


American Glue Company ~ 
Sells Glue Business 


The glue business of the American 
Glue Company, Boston, has been sold 
to Richard Wilhelm of Gowanda, 
New York. The company has plants 
in Springdale, Pennsylvania; Ham- 
mond, Indiana; San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and Brantford, Ontario. Mr. 
Wilhelm is also buying all raw ma- 
terials, supplies and goods in process. 
The gelatine business of the American 
Glue Company was sold recently to 
the Eastman Gelatine Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 


Van B. Hooper 


Van Hooper to Head 
New Hardware Firm 


Van B. Hooper, general sales manager 
of the Master Lock Company, Mil- 
waukee, for a number of years, has 
resigned to become president of a new 
hardware manufacturing company now 
being formed there. 

No announcement has been made te- 
garding the new company. The fac- 
tory, however, will be located in 
Milwaukee. It will manufacture a 
complete line of hardware not in com- 
petition with the Master Lock Com- 
pany. 

Master Lock is now the largest exclu- 
sive padlock manufacturer in the 
world. 


Bicycle Campaign Seeks 
to Relegate the Auto 


Between $150,000 and $175,- 
000 will be spent in a coopera- 
tive advertising campaign next 
year by the Cycle Trades of 
America, it was decided at the 
thirtieth annual convention at 
Atlantic City, last week. 

With smaller automobile sales, 
the popularity of the bicycle is 
increasing, John P. Fogarty, 
treasurer of the association, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT. ‘The 
results of previous campaigns 
were beneficial and _ satisfac- 
tory,” Mr. Fogarty said. “The 
sales of bicycles show a satis- 
factory percentage of increase 
over ‘last year, which was the 
best year the industry has had 
for some time.” 
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Consistent Advertising 
Rids S. C. Johnson 
of Unemployment 


Steady advertising, equalized sales and 
regulated production, backed by a 
mutual emergency fund, have provid- 
ed effective “insurance” against un- 
employment in S. C. Johnson & 
Company, of Racine, Wisconsin, 
manufacturer of floor wax, lacquers 
and enamels, Herbert F. Johnson, Jr., 
president, said this week. This pol- 
icy, Mr. Johnson added, has enabled 
his company to operate its plant on 
a five-and-a-half-day week schedule 
since 1922, without any employe 
being discharged because of business 
depression. 

“Through our family of products, we 
are able to approach a widely diversi- 
fied market and we work harder in 
the usually depressed months than at 
any other time. 

“Our 1930 sales are running about 
equal with 1929,’ Mr. Johnson ex- 
plained to SALES MANAGEMENT. 
“Our general magazine schedule is 
about the same as last year. We are 
using twenty-three general and class 
magazines, as well as the American 
Weekly, in nineteen cities and news- 
papers in twenty-seven others. 


A. F. A. Convention 
May Go to Havana 


The thirty-first annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica will be held next May in Havana, 
if the strength of that city’s financial 
inducements prevail. 

At present five cities—Havana, Miami, 
St. Louis, Boston and Toronto—are 
active in the running. Until now, 
Havana and Miami have been the 
strongest contestants, with St. Louis 
coming up recently as a dark horse. 
Business men in Havana, however, 
are anxious to bring the convention 
there and may guarantee $50,000 to 
the federation for that privilege. 

The board of directors of the A. F. A. 
will meet in New York the latter part 
of this month to determine the place 
and date of the convention and also 
to act on several proposals for financ- 
ing federation work. 


Ferguson Leaves I. T. & T. 


Gates Ferguson has resigned as manager 
of the advertising division of the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
New York. He has not announced his 
Plans and his successor has not yet been 
‘ppointed. Mr. Ferguson supervised the 
advertising of the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Ompany in newspapers and magazines 
and the foreign advertising of I. T. & T. 


Exhibiting At 
Conventions? 


Then look into the advantages of Multiplex 

for displaying photos, printed matter and 

samples. Mail the coupon for the book, 
“Visualizing Modern Business” 


M LTIPLEX Fixtures will assist you in preparing 
an attractive booth and increase the size of 
your display. Two special types of fixtures are avail- 
able for exhibit purposes—the three-panel back- 
ground fixture and the revolving wing type. Special 
carrying cases permit shipment of decorated fix- 
tures to exhibiting place ready to be arranged in 
position. Investigate. Mail the coupon. 


The revolving wing type 
Multiplex with special carry- 
ing case which permits ship- 
ment of fixture already 
decorated. 


Below is the three-panel 
Multiplex with its case. These 
fixtures are used as a back- 
ground and for side walls 
of the booth. 


Send for Your Copy of this 
Interesting Book 


“Visualizing Modern Business” is an un- 
usually attractive book which shows the 
many ways in which Multiplex is serving 
business houses. A copy is sent free, 
without obligation, if you fill in the 

coupon and mail. 


Visit our 


Exhibit at the D. M. A. A. Booth 64 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 
925-935 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me, without obligation, further information and prices 


on Multiplex Fixtures for convention exhibits. Also your 
book, “Visualizing Modern Business.” 
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Advertising 
Cannot 
Create 
Consumer 
Demand 


until the prospect is 
told where he can buy 
the product in his 
neighborhood. 


This is the prime func- 
tion of Dealer Help 
Advertising—to sTIM- 
ULATE and piREcT the 
consumer prospect— 
to identify your dealer 
as the nearest source of 
supply for your adver- 
tised product. 


The backbone of the 
Dealer Help Campaign 
is the Mailing List. 


Under the Donnelley 
Plan you have access 
to a list of eighteen 
million rated families 
—classified by neigh- 
borhood—and by buy- 
ing habit. 


ASK 


The REUBEN H. 
DONNELLEY 
CORPORATION 


Direct Mail Division 
320 East 21st Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


79 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


1611 South Hope Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


We will co-operate with your Printer, 
Agency or Direct Mail Counsel. 


Chains to Air Problems 
at Chicago; Will Get 


Manufacturer Views 


“What is ahead for the chain store 
industry?” In an answer to this ques- 
tion, Elvin E. Dodd, assistant to the 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, Chicago, will deliver the open- 
ing address of the annual meeting of 
the National Chain Store Association 
in Chicago, September 29-October 1. 
Other speakers at this session are 
Albert H. Morrill, president of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, 
and of the association, who will pre- 
side; Clarence Francis, vice-president 
of General Foods Corporation, who 
will speak on ‘The New Relation 
of Manufacturers to Chain Stores’; 
William Nelson Taft, editor Retail 
Ledger, Philadelphia, “What Will Be 
the Result of Chain Baiting?”; and 
Robert M. Haid, professor of business 
administration, Columbia University, 
“Economic Lunacy and Its Symptoms,” 
Silas H. Strawn, noted Chicago law- 
yer and chairman of the board of 
Montgomery, Ward & Company, will 
probably be the guest speaker at 
luncheon that day. The afternoon 
will be devoted to a tour of Chicago. 
Speakers Tuesday morning, September 
30, will include Walter V. Davidson, 
president of the Walter V. Davidson 
Corporation on ‘‘Personal Problems 
of the Chain Store”; A. S. Dudley, 
president, National Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries, 
“Chambers of Commerce and the 
Chain Store’; J. C. Penney, chairman, 
J. C. Penney Company, “The Chain 
Stores as Citizens.” 

James M. Beck, congressman from 
Pennsylvania, and former solicitor 
general of the United States, will ad- 
dress a luncheon meeting Tuesday, 
and David Lawrence, United States 
Daily, is to speak on ‘‘Looking Ahead 
in Government and Business,” at a 
banquet in the evening. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted 
to the annual business meeting. It is 
expected that action will be taken on 
a cooperative advertising program for 
the association at that time. 


General Motors Export 
Appoints Howard V. P. 


Graeme K. Howard has been appoint- 
ed vice-president and general manager 
of the General Motors Export Com- 
pany, succeeding L. M. Rumely. 

J. N. Schoonmaker succeeds W. T. 
Whalen, as vice-president and general 
manager of the Fokker Aircraft Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation. 


Norris J. Clarke 


Clarke Will Supervise 
Republic Steel Sales 


Harry T. Gilbert, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the new $335,000,- 
000 Republic Steel Corporation, has 
been made special assistant to T. M. 
Girdler, chairman and president, act- 
ing as liaison officer in the commercial 
affairs of the corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries. He is succeeded by Nortis 
J. Clarke, formerly vice-president and 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Lamson & Sessions Company, 
Cleveland. Mr. Clarke’s headquar- 
ters will be in Youngstown. 

Mr. Gilbert was vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company, the nucleus of the 
new corporation. Previously he was 
vice-president of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Company. Mr. Clarke former- 
ly was president of the Lake Erie 
Bolt & Nut Company, which he or- 
ganized in 1919 and which was 
merged with Lamson & Sessions last 
year. 


Prune Growers to Spend 
$500,000 Annually 


Five hundred thousand dollars a yeat 
for the next five years will be raised 
by the new California Prune Institute 
to finance a cooperative advertising 
program for that industry, to be han- 
dled by H. K. McCann Company, San 
Francisco office. 

An assessment of $2.50 a ton will be 
levied on each grower. To insure the 
continuation of the campaign, even in 
short-crop seasons, an auxiliary fund 
of $100,000 a year will also be pro- 
vided. 
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Dopss & COMPANY, New York, Cavanagh- 
Dobbs men’s and women’s hats, to Calkins 
& Holden there. 


. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, 
Connecticut, shaving creams and other 
toilet accessories, to Ralph H. Jones Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati and New York. The 
agency will open a branch office at Hart- 
ford to handle the account. 


WELLS-TREISTER COMPANY, INC., New 
York City, fur coats and scarfs, foreign 
advertising to the Gotham Advertising 
Company there. 


TRAVLERS INSURANCE COMPANY, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, to Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., New York City. 


EskKIMO PIE CORPORATION, Louisville, 
Kentucky, to Edward H. Weiss Company, 
Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA ARTICHOKE GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, San Francisco, to N. W. Ayer & 
Son, there. ‘ 


New YORK, PHILADELPHIA & WASHING- 
TON AIRWAY CORPORATION, Philadelphia, 
to N. W. Ayer & Son, there. 


WISCONSIN SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, novel- 
ties and notions, to Klau Van-Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., of that city. 
General magazines and trade papers. 


GrorcE D. WHITCOMB COMPANY 
Rochelle, Illinois, industrial locomotives, 
to the Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwau- 
kee, Trade publications and direct adver- 
tising. 


FLASH SALES CORPORATION, Chicago, Pli- 
Rench (pocket machine shop), to Van- 
dethoof & Company, there. Scientific 
magazines, farm and technical papers and 
hardware publications. 


TriPLE A SPECIALTY COMPANY, Chicago, 
battery and ignition cable, to Albert L. 
Lauer, Inc., there. 


R. W. CRAMER & COMPANY, INC., New 

York, marketers of Sauter Time Switches, 

: P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., 
ere, 


E. F, PHARMACAL CoMPANY, New York, 
Juvenol tonic, to W. I. Tracy, Inc., there. 
Newspapers, 


New YorK Propuce EXCHANGE, New 
York, market for trading in grains, flour 
and other commodities, to Albert Frank 
& Company, there. Newspapers. 


Newspaper Service Moves 


National Newspaper Enterprises, Inc., con- 
ucting beauty, health, charm and cooking 
schools for 200 newspapers, have moved 


their New York office to 450 Fourth 
venue, 


A network of eighteen railroads 
expanding in every direction present 
splendid inland shipping facilities. This, 


combined with the advantage of the 
Houston Ship Channel, which is now 
serving over seventy steamship lines 
offer advantages with which no other 
inland city can compete. 


As Houston's key position to 
a third of the continental area is 
becoming better Known, more and 
more forward-looking manufacturers 
are locating plants here. Wise indust: 
rial leaders choose terminal cities, 
—— they hold the advantage 
in the March of the Empire. 


> 


TO MOST PROFITABLY AND 
THOROUGHLY REACH THIS 
MARKET, IT IS NECESSARY 
TO USE.... 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Houston's Major Medi 


mum 
‘ HOUSTON 
Texas Largest City” 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. National Representatives 
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PAINT MANUFACTURER 


WANTS 


SALES MANAGER 


A leading paint manufacturer on the Pacific Coast is 
looking for a sales manager. The man they are looking 
for is between 35 and 45 years old, with a background 
of experience that will enable him intelligently to direct 
a sales force selling both to the retail and industrial 
trade. 


He is not a desk worker, but believes that the way 
to increase sales and keep his salesmen enthusiastic is 
by getting out into the field with them and making 
personal calls. He knows men—can hire, train, con- 
trol, and lead salesmen and inspire their loyalty. The 
right man will come into an organization with a well 
established distribution of the highest grade of paint 
products it is possible to manufacture. He has the 
vision to appreciate the opportunity, not only for in- 
creasing the volume in existing territories, but for 
extending distribution into new ones. He is not only 
a salesman, but a merchandiser as well, and under- 
stands the fundamental relationship between selling 
and advertising. He is in all probapility employed at 
the present time, but looking for a position as de- 
scribed, offering an income commensurate with his 
abilities, and an opportunity to make himself an im- 
portant executive in this company. 


With such a man correspondence is desired leading 
to a personal interview later. Write fully giving de- 
tails of past experience and accomplishments to Box 
255, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Your correspondence will be held in strictest confidence. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
Price $3.50 


Charles F. Abbott, Executive Director, American Institute of 


Steel Construction, says of 


SALES MANAGEMENT FUNDAMENTALS 


By RICHARD C. Hay 


“In my opinion this is the most intelligent presentation of the various problems 
involved in sales management that I have ever read. 
while contribution to American Industry, and should be read by every sales 
executive.” 


You can get this book simply by writing to the 


I feel that this is a worth- 


Book Service Department 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


New York, N. Y. 


Remittance should accompany order 
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The Private Brand 


Avalanche 

(Continued from page 383) 
he operates one store or several hun- 
dred, is merely trying to offer certain 
items that he controls—that his com- 
petitors cannot get. 

The retailer has no grudge against 
manufacturers’ brands as such. He 
would just as soon feature them as he 
would his own, provided he could be 
sure that his competitors would not 
have the same brands, and perhaps 
cut them in fighting him. 

When a number of stores in the 
same locality are all offering identical 
brands of goods, the individual te- 
tailer has little opportunity for orig- 
inal merchandising. About the only 
telling argument he can use is a cut 
ptice on the standard article. That is 
what has been going on for years, 
Gradually it has, in many instances, 
reduced retail merchandising to a 
level of profitless mediocrity. At last, 
it became imperative to do something. 


“Exclusive” Appeal 


Retailers think they have hit on this 
“something” in the exclusive appeal. 
By placing a certain percentage of 
their stock on a non-competitive basis, 
they find they are better able to con- 
trol their business and to merchandise 
in a sensible way. 

This tendency toward “controlled” 
stock has been in motion for many 
years. As a matter of fact, retailers 
always succeeded in getting ‘“‘exclu- 
sive’ on some things. Retail drug- 
gists manufactured a few remedies of 
their own compounding. Men's 
clothiers had their own labels sewed 
in suits, shirts, hats and on neckties. 
The hardware dealer stenciled his 
name on a few specialties. No grocer 
was so lowly as not to have his own 
particular brand of coffee. However, 
the average retailer was too small to 
go very far in the direction of per- 
sonalizing his stock. He made a ges- 
ture at it and that is about as far as 
he got. 

As soon as the chains and the de- 
partment stores began to run up suf- 
ficient volume, they were able to do 
several things that were beyond the 
reach of the small, independent t¢- 
tailer to individualize their merchan- 
dise. The chains were able to have 
certain large-turnover staples made 
especially for them. The Boston 
Store in Chicago, for example, has 
long featured a popular-priced mens 
shirt. Because it knows definitely 
how many of these shirts it can move 
at a price, this store’s purchases on 
this shirt have at times run up into 
solid train loads. 


930 
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The big retailer is able to do some 
of his own manufacturing. The large 
grocery chains bake their bread, roast 
and pack their own coffee, control 
their canneries and creameries, bottle 
ammonia, can chocolate malted milk, 
etc. The dry goods chain, of the size 
of the J. C. Penney Company, has its 
work clothing and many of its other 
atticles of apparel made to its order 
in factories with which the company 
maintains very close relations. 

The F. W. Woolworth Company 
does a tremendous amount of creative 
merchandising. Mr. Woolworth’s first 
two stores failed largely because he 
could not find enough items to sell at 
five cents, his first price limit. When 
he opened his third store he raised 
the limit to ten cents. In addition, 
he inaugurated the policy of showing 
manufacturers how they can get their 
merchandise within the possibilities of 
the ten-cent limit. A large quantity 
order and an improved production 
system has brought hundreds of 
higher-priced articles down to ten 
cents. Woolworth buyers are manu- 
facturing specialists as well as shrewd 
merchandisers. 


Capacity of Big Chains 


As soon as a chain store system has 
several hundred stores it provides a 
sufficient outlet for many articles of 
metchandise. Many a manufacturer 
would be well content to have the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, F. W. Woolworth Company, 
W. T. Grant, J. C. Penney Company, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company or any one 
of twenty-five other chains as his sole 
outlet. And, of course, any number 
of manufacturers do operate on that 
basis. One or more chains take all 
or a large part of their outputs. 

When that happens, it is likely that 
sooner or later such a manufacturer 
will be packing the chain’s purchases 
under its own brand. With their enor- 
mous distributing facilities, it is 
logical to find the chains going into 
manufacturing. It is a safe venture 
for them on those lines where they 
control a large enough market, in their 
own stores, to assure a profitable busi- 
ness for the manufacturing affiliation. 
_That sort of arrangement is occur- 
ting with increasing frequency. The 
most recent example is the launching 
of their own magazines by the F. W. 
Woolworth Company and by S. S. 
Kresge & Company and S. H. Kress 
& Company. A year ago Woolworth 
brought out four magazines—movie, 
love, home, and detective. These 
magazines are distributed exclusively 
in Woolworth stores. Already these 
publications have a combined circula- 

(Continued on page 408) 


BUSINESS OR BUSINESS 


Automobiles ‘ 


People of the Syracuse 
trade area spend over 
$17,000,000 yearly for au- 
tomobiles. 


Food 


People of the Syracuse 
trade area spend over 
$28,000,000 yearly for 
food. 


Drugs and Toilet Goods 


People of the Syracuse 
trade area spend over 
$3,000,000 yearly for 
drugs and toilet goods. 


Radio 


Within a ten-mile radius, 
including Syracuse, there 
are 62,500 wired homes. 
What a market for radio 
and electrical appliances! 


Autos—Food—Drugs and Toilet Goods—Radios—are being bought 
daily from advertising appearing im ...............cceeceeeeeeees 


New York Philadelphia 
Detroit Boston 
Chicago al =. = San Francisco 
PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 
Representatives 
Daily over 60,000 Sunday over 70,000 


SALES QUOTAS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


This volume has been written to assist the sales manager in meeting the growing competition 
in business through the use of sales quotas. __ ‘ . 
It is the first complete statement of the underlying theory of various kinds of quotas, the use 
of market analysis, the application of scientific methods to quota setting and the quota .in 
operation and practice. yee 

he subject matter is grouped under five natural divisions: 


I. Introduction. III. The Company As a Quota Determinant. 
II. The Market As a Quota Determinant. IV. The Quota In Operation. 
V. An Example of Quota Practice. 


Consists of 254 pages, including 56 charts, diagrams, etc. Price, postpaid, $4.00 
Remittance Should Accompany Order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, R. C. HAY, 
FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


opened fairly well. Specific indices, however, are 

by no means brilliant. The best sign of all per- 
haps is the slight increase in steel output following the 
always welcome advance in scrap steel prices. Almost all 
the other statistics are still poor. Compared with last 
year, car loadings are meagre, building contracts are low in 
total value, automobile production is far down, bank 
debits against individual accounts are away off, chain store 
sales were still shrinking in August, and electrical power 
production is lessened. Nevertheless a distinct 
feeling of hopefulness permeates the business body in con- 
templation of the winter's activities. The stock market, 
cautious as a burned child is cautious of fire, is obviously 
disposed to begin the anticipation of better things. More 
important, among business leaders there is unmistakable 
evidence of belief that scars of past injuries are now far 
less significant than proof that the causes of injury have 
been largely eliminated, and that the great reserve powers 
and resources of this country will soon have free oppor- 
tunity to exert themselves to advantage. Best of all, is 
displacement of moods, whether of extreme optimism or 
extreme pessimism, by a reasoned confidence that our feet 
are once more on the up grade. 


) ~~) 


OLD AND PRICES AGAIN: Relatively low 
(2. cones ptices—regarded by some as a cause and 

by others as an effect of depression—are still a 
chief theme of current business discussion. Foreign 
observers cling to the belief that scarcity of gold is the 
root of the evil. The latest view is that unequal distribu- 
tion of the monetary metal is an aggravating cause. As 
long as the United States and France hold considerably 
more than half the supply—55.37 per cent between them 
—the gold standard, foreign writers asserts, is likely to 
work badly. In the fall of prices they see the most 
prominent example of this. No one regards the 
disproportionate accumulations of gold in this country and 
France as an unmixed blessing to these countries. Our 
bankers deny, however, the statement of foreign critics 
that in our case there is any “‘sterilization” of gold in our 
vaults, pointing to the fact that while nearly two and a 
half billion dollars’ worth was added to our store between 
1914 and 1929, more than thirty-seven and a half billion 
of additional bank credit was put into circulation during 
the same period. In this country little credence 
is given to the belief that declining prices are related to 
gold movements—dependent on currents of trade and 


CT ere BETTER FEELING: The fall season has 


finance—or to comparative scarcity of gold—dependent on 
mining operations. Neither in the United States nor in 
France—certainly not in Argentina which for its size is 
immensely rich in gold—is there any sign that abundant 
gold reserves have supported prices. As a matter 
of fact the whole world is feeling the ebbing tide of prices, 
This is a phenomenon which has followed every great 
wart. The trouble is not that prices are low—they are 
still on the average above the normal peace level—but 
that, in spite of the lessons of history, our generation was 
unprepared for what has occurred and is consequently ex- 
periencing some difficulty in readjusting its business activi- 
ties to an entirely natural and unavoidable deflation. 


~ ~~ 


ALUE OF A HALLMARK: The United States 
Y Steel Corporation has decided to adopt a common 

trade-mark for all its products. Hereafter they 
will be stamped “U. S. Steel” as General Electric products 
are stamped “GE”. The most surprising thing about this 
announcement is that it should have to be made in this 
late day and generation when the hallmark of any article 
more than anything else influences public acceptance of 
the article’s merits. In the case of the steel corporation 
need of identification was not at once apparent because of 
the corporation’s predominence in its own field. Increas- 
ing competition and the growth of the so-called inde- 
pendents, notably Bethlehem Steel-Sheet Steel & Tube, 
have admonished even the titan of the steel industry that 
good will, its most valuable asset, depends upon public 
knowledge of the origin of everything the company tutns 
out. . . . The step is significant in two respects. It 
supports the view that nothing is so important in sales 
promotion as the reputation of the manufacturer. This 
view has gained ground with the development of advertis- 


ing. But it is still questioned by those who cling to the | 


old idea that people are more interested in qualities and 
usefulness inherent to a particular article than they are 
in the auspices under which it is made. United States Steel 


is a notable recruit to the hallmark army. . . . Of | 


more specific interest is the intimation conveyed by the 
news that the corporation is turning its attention to the 
value of advertising as a means of accelerating distribution 
of its wares. Other signs of this have not been lacking. 
In a small way, considering the size of the parent body, 
subsidiaries have lately entered the lists of advertisers. 
But United States Steel itself has been a conspicuous 
absentee. The first prerequisite to general advertising of 
the corporation’s products has now been provided. 
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Where do they gor 


HE circulation statements of two of Boston’s 

three leading papers show that together they 
lose practically 200,000 of their daily circulation on 
Sunday in the 30-mile trading area! 

As Sunday is the one day of the week when 
people have leisure to read, what is responsible for 
this loss of circulation? 

It must be that during the week these two papers 
are read largely ‘‘en route” . . . on trains, buses, 


trolleys... 


The Boston Globe has practically the same circula- 
ton on Sunday as on week days in this same market. 

It is practically impossible to prove which 
paper has the greatest home strength week days 
in the Boston Trading Area by a comparison of 
daily circulations. Too many thousands of evening 
Papers are bought downtown and carried out to 
suburban homes. With two Boston papers selling 
space only on a morning and evening combina- 
tion basis, no detailed town-by-town circulation 
comparison of Boston daily papers is reliable. 


But Sunday, the day when every paper is a 
“home paper,” offers a fair, accurate basis of 
comparison. 


The undisputed strength of the Boston Globe on 
this day demonstrates that it is a paper read daily 
and Sunday at a time when readers are relaxed ... 
unhurried . . . in a receptive mood . . . at home. 


A woman’s page established 36 years ago as the 
first woman’s page in America . . . carefully se- 
lected church and school news . . . entertaining 
features these are some of the attractions 
which make the Globe a “home paper’—seven 
days a week. 

Boston department stores, keen judges of home 
leadership, use more space daily and Sunday in the 
Globe than in any other paper. 

The whole Boston newspaper situation is ana- 
lyzed in a booklet, ‘‘Reaching Buying Power in the 
Boston Market.” Write for a free copy. 


The BOSTON GLOBE 
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tion of 1,295,000. Now Kresge and 
Kress have got together to publish 
two magazines to be retailed exclu- 
sively through their stores. 

This chain store magazine incident 
is an excellent illustration of the point 
I am trying to make. When a retailer 
becomes large enough, he can auto- 
matically furnish sufficient distribu- 
tion for any article he chooses to 
espouse. That being true, he might 
as well sell his own article instead of 
some manufacturer’s. The advantage 
is that he can absolutely control his 
own brand. No competitor can get 
it. 

In these magazines, Woolworth’s 
have four articles exclusive to Wool- 
worth stores. The company can mer- 
chandise these publications as it 
pleases, without fear of being cut in 
on by some competitor. In publishing 
its own magazines, Woolworth’s have 
no quarrel to pick with any regular, 
independent magazines. The com- 
pany could sell the independent maga- 
zine, provided it could be retailed at 
five or ten cents. But if it did that 
it would be doing what any other 
chain store system might do. And 
that is what the big retailer is trying 
to avoid. He wants to get out of 
direct competition on standard mer- 
chandise with rival stores. 


Can Advertise Nationally 


When the large retailer has goods 
he controls, he becomes a candidate 
for national advertising. With a na- 
tional or semi-national distribution of 
stores, the chain is in the position of 
any manufacturer with a fair country- 
wide distribution. The chain can 
then profitably advertise its own 
brands or any other merchandise or 
service idea that it controls. The J. 
C. Penney Company, Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, F.W.Woolworth Com- 
pany and other chain systems have 
been advertising in this very way. We 
may expect to see more national ad- 
vertising of this sort when big retail- 
ing has brought its opportunities to 
their logical conclusion. 

Most department stores, except 
when they are, themselves, in chains 
or are associated in some cooperative 
group, have not the buying power of 
the chains. This, however, does not 
prevent them from adopting buying 
methods leading toward the control 
of their merchandise. In fact, depart- 
ment stores have gone further in in- 


dividualizing their stocks than have 
most of the chains. 

Sixty per cent of the stock in a 
typical department store is sold on a 
fashion appeal. This means that the 
stock must be individualized, for 
style goods cannot be standardized, 
There can be no mass production or 
mass selling methods in the fashion 
business. As soon as you unduly in. 
crease the quantity of a piece of fash. 
ion merchandise, it loses its fashion 
appeal. 

That is why buying for a depatt- 
ment store is such an arduous job, 


The buyers of the stores and its resi- - 


dent buying offices scout the markets 
of the world for styles, patterns, de- 
signs, values and even for new types 
of merchandise. The principal thing 
the department store is looking for is 
exclusiveness. This does not mean 
that the goods must be made exclu- 
sively for the buying store. All it 
means is that those particular goods 
must not be sold in too many places in 
that community. The merchandise 
selected can be sold in other cities 
where the buying store is not com- 


peting. 
Feature Special Merchandise 


This scouting for merchandise is 
one of the most important services 
performed by the large retailing or- 
ganizations. It is the frequent ad- 
vertising theme of R. H. Macy & 
Company, Ovington’s in New York, 
Best & Company and many other large 
retailers. These stores are always 
telling how they search the markets 
of the world for merchandise possess- 
ing features they demand. 

Here again the object of the store’s 
scouting is not to discriminate against 
manufacturers’ brands. Its sole ob- 
ject is to give the store’s merchandise 
a certain amount of individuality and 
to keep its stock from being too com- 
petitive with every other department 
store stock in town. 

The smaller independent merchant, 
hemmed in by the chains and by the 
department store, is obliged to follow 
suit. He is unable to fight them on 4 
wide-open competition parity. He 
requires the help of protected met- 
chandise—certain articles which are 
exclusively his and cannot be bought 
by any of his immediate competitors. 

Hence we find the more progressive 
independents are striving to indi- 
vidualize their stores and merchandise. 
The most successful attempt of this 
kind is being made by voluntary 
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chains. These groups have made 
striking headway in several fields, 
notably in groceries, drugs, dry goods 
and variety merchandise and in men’s 
furnishings. There are approximately 
300,000 grocery stores in the United 
States. About 55,000 are combined 
into some sort of voluntary chain. 
That shows how far the voluntary 
chain has progressed in one trade. 

Voluntary chain members are usual- 
ly given territorial protection. That 
is, the member is assured of exclusive- 
ness within a certain district. The 
merchandising assistance that is of- 
fered him is open only to members. 

Thus we see that the independents 
operating through voluntary chains 
are doing exactly what the regular 
chains and the department stores are 
doing. They are buttressing them- 
selves against indiscriminate competi- 
tion. 


Effect of Present Conditions 


The effort of manufacturers to re- 
adjust themselves to the disparity 
which has grown up between retailing 
and manufacturing is favoring the 
establishment of private brands. Odd- 
ly enough, most of the great adver- 
tising successes in this country were 
built on specialties. Gillette razors, 
Eastman Kodaks, Jello, Royal Baking 
Powder, Knox hats, Yuban coffee, 
Vacuum Oil, Wrigley’s chewing 
gum, Victor Talking Machine, Col- 
gate’s soap, Kraft cheese, Three-in- 
One Oil, Bayer’s Aspirin are a few 
of the many names that advertising 
has made famous. 

Some of the specialty manufacturers 
did an enormous business. Most of 
them, however, achieved wealth on a 
surprisingly small yearly volume. 
Many of them had an annual turn- 
over not exceeding the sales of a 
moderate-sized department store. 

Such concerns were able to deal 
satisfactorily enough with the com- 
paratively small independent retailer. 
But when the chains came along and 
department stores flourished, these 
specialty manufacturers found that 
they had single customers who were 
much larger than they were—stores 
that did a business of between 
$5,000,000 and $50,000,000 a year. 
Several of the chains do more than 
$100,000,000 annually. One of them, 
the A. & P., has considerably over 
$1,000,000,000 annual sales volume. 

Having to deal with hundred- 
million and billion-dollar customers 
made it necessary for specialty manu- 
facturers to readjust their positions. 
They have been doing this by mergers 
and by building full lines. As a result 
of this maneuvering, most of the spe- 

(Continued on page 412) 
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Fall Freshening 
Stabilizes 


Dairy Income 


OOPERATING with the New 
York City Health Department, 
the Dairymen’s League News has 
conducted a consistent cam- 
paign for fall freshened cows 
to equalize the milk flow. 
This campaign has _ borne 
fruit, with the result that 
milk production is better sus- 
tained through the fall and 
winter months. 

It is obvious that this balanced produc- 
tion has also stabilized dairy farm in- 
comes. Probably no other group of farmers 
in America receive their incomes with such 
moderate seasonal variations. 

With a circulation of 57,000, the Dairy- 
men’s League News effectively blankets the 
dairy farms of the New York City Milk 
Shed. It is the only weekly dairy paper 
published in the East, progressive and in- 
fluential. 


Sample Copy and Rate Card mailed 
on request. 
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Methodist Publications, 
you can easily and econom- 
ically reach more than a 
million good substantial 
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of the South. Turn to 
Standard Rate and Data or 
let us send facts and figures 
on this great untapped fer- 
tile field. LAMAR & WHIT- 
MORE, Nashville, Tenn. 
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become successful, because on the new 
man’s continuance with the company 
depends the bonus. 

One sales plan employed by this 
company is to require at least three 
“cold turkey” calls a day from each 
salesman. Much effort is expended 
on new men to make them realize that 
the average prospect called upon is, 
underneath, a man well worth know- 
ing, and that a “cold call” is only 
a step toward making a new friend. 
Frequently the recruit who has this 
thought firmly planted in his mind 
gets into production quickly and thus 
proves his worth. 


“Prospect” Counselor 

A printing specialty company suf- 
fered a slump in sales volume appar- 
ently caused by the general business 
depression. Its executives refused to 
accept conditions as they appeared, 
but instead investigated numerous 
activities of the business to see where 
economies could be effected, sales in- 
creased or methods improved. The 
most difficult task was to determine 
what was wrong with salesmen’s 
methods of presenting their sales 
proposition to customers. Talking 
with the salesmen gave unsatisfactory 
results; no experienced field man was 
available to travel with the salesmen; 
and a field study by company execu- 
tives disclosed no information of 
importance. Nevertheless, the man- 
agement was convinced that the sales 
story was not being delivered ade- 
quately. 

A friendly executive of a potential 
customer agreed, for a fee which com- 
pensated him for his time, to act as 
counselor and comment constructively 
on the sales talks of the salesmen. 
Without notifying them of the test 
they were undergoing, eight salesmen 
were given separate appointments to 
talk with an apparent prospect, actual- 
ly the counselor. Each salesman 
believed he had an opportunity to 
obtain a fairly large order, and put 
forth his best efforts to close the sale. 
The counselor told each man that he 
would think over the proposal and 
decide within a few days. 

The day following the visit of the 
last salesman a sales meeting was 
held, and the counselor appeared with 
his notes, much to the surprise of the 
men. The chagrin felt by some was 
soon dissipated by the tactful way of 


handling the meeting. Mentioning no 
names, he commented in detail on the 
sales methods which had been used 
by each man After the general con. 
ference he talked with the individual 
men and emphasized the mistakes 
which had been made, making all 
criticisms constructive and suggesting 
improved methods. The surprise of 
discovering the supposed prospect's 
identity was sufficient to make the les- 
son a striking one, and the written 
report of each sales interview proved 
of real benefit to the men. 

The 1930 sales of another company 
are 22 per cent ahead of sales for 
the same period of 1929. The sales 
manager has accomplished the out- 
standing result by stimulating the 
salesmen, who are paid on a commis- 
sion basis, to the point where they are 
making two and one-half times as 
many calls as they made the previous 
year. In other words, 250 per cent 
of effort has been required to produce 
122 per cent of the previous year's 
results. However, the men are earn- 
ing more than ever before, and the 
company’s statement of net profits is 
pleasanter reading than those of 
many competitors. 

Ingenuity and industry in sales 
management are at a premium today, 
but sales are available to the company 
which regards present unfavorable 
conditions, not as a calamity, but as 
a challenge. 


McGraw-Hill Enters 
General Book Field 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, for more than twenty years 
publishers of books on engineering, 
science and business, will enter the 
general publishing field this month, 
selling through book stores through- 
out the country. This department will 
be known as the Whittlesley House. 
It will cover general science and travel 
but not fiction. 

Whittlesey House derives its name 
from the late Curtis E. Whittlesey, for 
many years treasurer of one of the 
founder companies. 

Guy Holt, formerly secretary of 
Robert M. McBride & Company, and 
one of the founders of the John Day 
Company, of which he was until re- 
cently a member, will direct the edi- 
torial and sales activities. 
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Copeland Licks “‘Depression” 
with 43 Per Cent Increase 


(Continued from page 385) 


encourage distributors to sell aggres- 
sively at retail in their own cities, just 
as automobile distributors do, but 
they must also appoint a satisfactory 
number of dealers in their territory 
and give these dealers suitable co- 
operation. 

“Regional managers and sales rep- 
resentatives were instructed to give 
dealers more assistance than formerly. 
They had been prone to spend too 
much time with their big-city dis- 
tributors because they preferred the 
environment there. 

“They were held responsible for 
dealers’ advertising in their territory; 
in other words, they see to it that 
each dealer spends a certain percent- 
age of his sales in advertising. 

“They arte held responsible for 
apartment house sales, as many deaiers 
ate not equipped to handle these big 
jobs themselves. The dealers, how- 
ever, get the business which the field 
men turn over to them. 

“Finally, they sell direct-mail and 
other dealer helps. 


Added 900 Dealers 


“These are the principal reasons 
we have added over 900 new dealers 
to our list since January 1 and why 
our sales increased 43 per cent during 
the first half-year as compared with 
the first half of 1929. This new set- 
up and our sales meetings got under 
way about February 1; by March 1 
we wete behind with orders and had 
put on a night shift. We worked 
day and night from March 1 until 
recently, when we passed the seasonal 
peak.” 

Field representatives work under 
the direction of their regional man- 
agets and make a daily report to 
them, sending a copy to the factory. 
For this purpose they use a prepared 
form which provides spaces for date, 
time they left one point and arrived 
at another, name of distributor or 
dealer they called on and name of 
city, then much information concern- 
ing his organization, stock and mer- 
chandising methods. Half the form 
is left blank for reporting construc- 
tive work done. In this space the 
sales representative probably reports 
that he held an educational meeting 
with the dealet’s organization, closed 
an apartment house deal, interviewed 
a number of prospective salesmen for 
the dealer, and helped him plan a 


special campaign for the following 
week, 

This report is made in duplicate. 
The sales representative slips the 
original into a hotel envelope and ad- 
dresses it to his regional manager. 
where he has been informed the latter 
will be; the duplicate copy is gummed 
at the bottom and self-addressed to 
the factory on the back, and when he 
folds and seals the sheet it is ready 
to be dropped into a mail box with- 
out an envelope. 

While business conditions this 
year have been unfavorable for manu- 
facturers in most lines, they apparent- 
ly have been rather favorable for 
electric refrigeration. Mr. McEl- 
hinny suggested an explanation of 
this and at the same time revealed 
how Copeland has taken full advan- 
tage of it. 


Effect of ‘Hard Times” 


‘For many years,” he said, “people 
have been buying automobiles, radios, 
electric appliances, nice furniture and 
many other things. Almost every 
prospect for electric refrigeration has 
a caf, a radio, and the other popular 
specialties. When buying suddenly 
became unpopular several months ago, 
they began to retrench. They decided 
the old car would last a while longer, 
the radio was quite satisfactory, all 
their appliances were working, and 
there wasn’t anything of the kind that 
they really needed to buy immediately. 
They heard a lot of talk about hard 
times and they concluded that they 
had better hold onto their money. 
Still, they had been thinking of elec- 
tric refrigeration and when a Cope- 
land salesman called he found 
conditions favorable. The prospects 
had some money, their other wants 
were pretty well supplied, and they 
were interested in electric refrigera- 
tion. 

“We took full advantage of this 
condition. We sold them thoroughly 
on the idea of electric refrigeration, 
then we sold them terms. We 
didn’t talk about a $200 purchase; 
we told them all they needed to have 
that wonderful convenience and neces- 
sity in their homes was a $20 bill. 
Or, if we were speaking of the dif- 
ference between a $200 machine and 
a $250 one, we didn’t mention the 
$50; the only immediate difference— 
in the down payment—was $5.” 


os booklets regarding 
St. Louis as a manufacturing 
and distributing center are 
available as a result ofa recent 
searching survey. 


Under such titles as “Merchandise 
Distribution’’, ‘‘Barometers of 
Growth”, “Power and Fuel”, and 
“Rail and River Transportation”, 
all the underlying basic conditions 
have been accurately set forth, and 
dispassionately discussed. 


St. Louis offers remarkable advan- 
tages as a location for factory or 
branch plant, warehouse or sales- 
headquarters. Any or all of these 
booklets may be had by addressing 
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Booklet Free 
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(Continued from page 409) 
cialties I mentioned a few paragraphs 
back and scores of others which I did 
not mention have been drawn into 
large family groups. 

There is every indication that the 
single-product specialty business will 
all but disappear. It will be replaced 
by the full-line or the large-family 
manufacturer. Many notable evidences 
of this trend already exist today. 

This development is having a tre- 
mendously disturbing influence on 
distribution, especially during the re- 
adjustment period. Why? Simply 
because much of our experience in 
marketing in this country has been 
acquired in specialty businesses. Our 
selling and our advertising methods 
have been largely built around spe- 
cialties. There have been compara- 
tively few outstanding advertising 
successes on full lines. Most of us 
know very little about the marketing 
of large lines. And since we are 
going into an era of full-line mer- 
chandising, it means that we must 
learn our selline 2nd advertising les- 
sons all over again. 


Striking Example 


An example of how marketing 
conditions are being disturbed is fur- 
nished us in an experience of John 
David, the New York chain clothier. 
For years Mr. David had been featur- 
ing Stein-Block clothes. Nearly two 


years ago Fashion Park Associates, © 


Inc., was formed. It took over the 
Fashion Park Manufacturing business, 
it absorbed Stein-Block, Weber & 
Heilbroner, Inc., Brokaw Brothers and 
a number of other retailing concerns 
throughout the United States. Now 
it happens that Weber & Heilbroner 
and Brokaw Brothers are competitors 
of John David’s. Thus it developed 
that Mr. David found the brand of 
clothes which he had been pushing 
for years in the ownership of impor- 
tant competitors. Is it any wonder 
that Mr. David adopted his own 
brand of clothes? 

Stories such as that will be told 
often during the period full-line re- 
adjustment. With manufacturers go- 
ing into retailing and retailers going 
into manufacturing, there is no tell- 
ing where the ownership of an estab- 
lished brand of goods may turn up. 
As long as this is true, big retailers 
will be inclined to play safe and not 
put too much emphasis on manufac- 
turers’ brands. They are going to 
give all extra pushing to their own 
goods. 
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